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YE-APPEAL clearly points the way 

to more profitable business for 
candy manufacturers. Deliciously attrac- 
tive candy is certain to sell itse/f if pack- 
aged in Cellophane transparent wrapping. 
John G. Woodward & Company, fa- 
mous makers of Pure Sugar Stick Candy 
(shown on this page) have this to say: 
“The use of Cellophane has, without 
doubt, widened the possible scope of our 
operations immeasurably. Pure Sugar 
Stick Candy, like all other hard candy, 
must have protection from moisture. It 
also has need of visibility to create appe- 
tite appeal . . . Our use of Cellophane 
has been of great assistance to our dealers 


ivan | Obe ES PEXOVER 


fo 


everywhere in maintaining their sale of 
Pure Sugar Stick Candy.” 

This coming summer, more and more 
candy items will be wrapped in Cello- 
phane—and you can bet your bottom 


ello 


Bigger 
Summer 
Sales! 





dollar that those items will sell fast. Our 
representative will be glad to help you 
plan your new wraps. Du Pont Cello- 
phane Co., Inc., Empire State Building, 
New York City. 


phane 


TRADE ARK 


“Cellophane” is the registered trade-mark 
of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. 
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The New Deal Consumer 


ESIDES the excellent address on the Cope- 
land Bill by Dr. Burton, at the recent 
Packaging Show in New York, extracts of 

which are published in this issue, a profitable 
discussion on The New Deal Consumer was 
given by Dr. Robert S. Lind of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

‘*T believe there has been an increase in con- 
said Dr. 
Lind. ‘‘The word ‘consumer’ has got into popu- 
lar language. Probably a dozen people are talk- 
ing about it for every one two years ago. 

He never again will be so at our mercy. 
I think the Government is in the game for the 
consumer for keeps. 


sumer consciousness in the last vear,’’ 


‘*Suppose you played with the consumer and 
not against him; that you gave him good quality 
standards, that you labeled your goods accord- 
ingly, that you adopted the. policy of making it 
easy for the consumer to buy what he wants and 
not what you want to sell him? 

‘* ‘Fantastic, 


> you say? 


‘*In the kind of nationally controlled economy 
we are going to be living in, and that not too 
far in the future, the business men who play 
ball with the consumer, for the consumer, are 
going to get the only kind of good pickings that 
this managed economy of ours will be able to 
tolerate if it is to keep solvent.’’ 

There is much food for thought for the eandy 
manufacturer in Dr. Lind’s remarks. In recent 
years there have been many in the production 
and selling branches of the industry who have 
believed that the public does not know quality 
in candy and does not appreciate it. Therefore 
these firms and buyers have made and sold 
mainly on a size and price basis. 

The manufacturers and buyers, however, who 
have maintained an interest in the consumer and 
who have held that the majority of the public 
does appreciate quality candies may find fur- 
ther justification in their policies in the light of 
growing consideration being given the con- 
sumer. 
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Editorial 


Sugar Processing Tax 


HE complex situation surrounding the 

Jones-C ostigan Bill, which includes the 

sugar processing tax and floor stock tax, 
of great importance to the confectionery indus- 
try, may be relieved somewhat if current re- 
ports are true that a new bill may soon be in- 
troduced. President Williamson recently filed 
a brief with the AAA against the proposal to 
apply the sugar processing tax to candy floor 
stocks. Reports are that this was favorably 
considered. 

If the sugar bill passes, some benefits may, 
however, accrue to a great many confectioners 
who have made commitments for sugar in quan- 
tities sufficient for as high as a six months’ sup- 
ply. Many are reported by sugar men to have 
bought heavily, expecting the bill to go through, 
with a consequent stability in the market price. 

If the bill fails, the manufacturer who has 
bought ahead will be in an unfavorable position 
against his competitior who did not and who 
might then be able to buy at lower levels. 

The bill makes sugar a basic commodity and 
thus it becomes subject to a processing tax 
which pays the producer a bounty for restrict- 
ing his crops. The floor stocks tax would not 
only apply to stocks of sugar on hand but also 
to the sugar content of floor stocks of candy. 


Ideas for Progress 


T NO previous time in the history of the in- 
dustry have candy manufacturers been 
more industry-minded than at present. This 

is one of the effects of NRA and the Code of 
Fair Competition. Consequently manufacturers 
are unusually interested in the approaching N. 
©. A. convention. Another effect of the NRA is 
the new shift in business-getting methods from 
price-cutting to product values and promotion. 
The importance of the convention and exposi- 
tion as the source of ideas for the individual 
firm is very logically presented in the following 
message by President George H. Williamson, 
received as we go to press: 
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‘*Tdeas derive from various sources: from in- 
tellectual sweat, from inspiration, from ob- 
servation and analysis, from ‘borrowing,’ and 
from gifts or purchases. Personally, I know 
of no institution or fount where ideas exist in 
such abundance as at the annual Convention and 
Exposition sponsored by the National Confee- 
tioners’ Association. 

“The N. C. A. Convention and Exposition 
represent a gathering of the most distinguished 
authorities in the industry and allied trades, as 
well as of many experts on business problems. 
These problems will be discussed by outstanding 
experts in each case; every aspect will be ex- 
amined and explored and its meaning to the con- 
duct of your business made clear. 

‘*The Exposition is an impressive presenta- 
tion of all the essential equipment, supplies, in- 
gredients and services required by manufac- 
turers in the industry. What will be shown there 
will represent the mobilization in one place and 
at one time of the best ideas of the outstand- 
ing companies in the allied trades. 

‘*It should be borne in mind that those ideas, 
as expressed in the various exhibits, have been 
developed specifically for application to the 
needs and problems of the manufacturing con- 
fectioner. Without the products and services 
that these exhibitors present, the manufacturer 
could not continue to carry on his business. The 
allied trades, we too often forget, are as vital 
to the manufacturing confectioner as he is to 
them. 

‘*Ideas are the paramount need of the busi- 
ness man today. They will be so increasingly 
in the future. The N. C. A. Convention and Ex- 
position are unparalleled in offering these ideas 
effectively, efficiently and economically. 

‘*T believe that all alert, progressive manufac- 
turers will plan to be at the Waldor-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City during the five-day 
period from June 11 to 15, inelusive.”’ 


No Chinese Wall 


HE present movement to eliminate 3 for 

10 cent cut-price selling is a notable ex- 

ample of the cooperation which many of 
the leading manufacturers are giving the con- 
fectionery wholesalers today. This and other 
indications point to a definite trend toward a 
new day in eandy distribution which is in the 
making. Not only are the Codes of the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers abolishing bad trade 
practices which have long stifled healthy com- 
petition and demoralized the distribution 
branch of the industry, but a new spirit of co- 
operation is taking hold of the industry. 
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Much has been accomplished in this direction 
in the past year. Probably never before have 
so many meetings of jobbers and manufacturers 
been held—in all sections of the country. Per- 
sonal acquaintanceships have broadened a hun- 
dred-fold. Imaginary barriers have been broken 
down and the jobber and manufacturer have 
found that there is no ‘‘Great Wall of China”’ 
between them. They now realize, more than 
ever, that their relationship is interdependent- 
that in order to win the fight back to prosperity 
they must ‘‘play ball’’ together. 

While great steps have been taken in the right 
direction in both branches of the industry, it 
must be realized that leadership is always con- 
centrated in a comparatively small group and 
that the ultimate success of a movement depends 
upon the propagation of the idea—it must be 
wide spread. Hence, a drive for full coopera- 
tion between the constructive manufacturers 
and wholesalers is in order. Each branch has 
labored diligently to do a job of housecleaning. 
But this is no time to cease the battle against 
the destructive adversaries which have taken 
such a heavy toll in the production and distribu- 
tion fields of this industry. 

It means the adherence to a constructive and 
fair policy by the manufacturer and jobber. 
Obviously, it is to the manufacturer’s best in- 
terest to sell to and suport only qualified, reli- 
able, constructive wholesalers who adhere to 
their Code of Fair Trade Practices and sell on 
a merchandising instead of a price-cutting basis. 
There should be a recognition of certain quali- 
fications a distributor should have in order to 
merit recognition from the manufacturer as one 
entitled to wholesale prices. Such a policy will 
get at the bottom of the jobber’s troubles and 
help him on his feet so he can do a more satis- 
factory job of candy marketing. 

The wholesaler, in the same measure must 
discriminate in his purchasing policy. He must 
limit his purchases to the manufacturers who 
maintain the ethies laid down by the Code of 
the Candy Manufacturing Industry. The manu- 
facturers are entitled to this cooperation from 
the jobbers: selectivity in discriminating against 
the price-cutting, destructive concern, support 
in cleaning up their side of the industry, co- 
operation in a territory, a square deal, a fair 
profit. 

The manufacturer who is ‘‘right’’? with the 
trade should have the business of the whole- 
saler who is ‘‘right’’ in his policies, other things 
being equal. 

For self preservation, if ever there was a time 
when the quality wholesalers, retailers and 
manufacturers should be selective and support 
each other it is now. 
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Flavors in the ART of 


CANDY Making 


By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON , e 


Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory 
Chicago, Illinois ° e e ° 


ROPER flavoring is part of the art of 

good candy making, the major impor- 

tance of which cannot be denied. In 

all respect to the other factors in a 
good piece of candy, from the consumer’s view- 
point none is more important to him than how 
it tastes. Pleasing taste and flavor offer the 
satisfaction he seeks in eating confections. Ex- 
cellence of flavor and its adaptability to the 
candy promptly win acceptance and last long in 
the memory of the satisfied customer. While 
this is true the converse is likewise a fact—that 
poor flavors repel customers and are also re- 
membered, to the detriment of the manufac- 
turer. The practical candy maker well knows 
that reputations are won and lost on the quality 
of the flavors he uses in the goods he turns out 
for his firm. Thus the manufacturer and his 
purchasing and production departments will 
find it profitable to maintain and improve wher- 
ever possible the taste appeal of their pieces. 
We shall therefore discuss in this article the 
many possibilities in candy flavoring. 

The importance of good flavor is well illus- 
trated by the fact that usually the first piece the 
consumer selects in an assortment of candy is 
the one containing his favorite flavor. If it 
measures up to his expectations—if, for in- 
stance, the peppermint is fine—he is pleased and 
concludes that the entire assortment is good. 
By the same reasoning, people will condemn a 
line because of any one piece that may be bad. 
A box of candy that hasn’t the true character 
in every piece isn’t a good box of candy. 

Most everybody agrees with these principles, 
but in the face of them many manufacturers the 
country over today are using cheap flavors and 
thereby turning out cheap candy in order to 
meet price competition. In consequence, these 
same manufacturers are wondering what is 
wrong with their candy business and when it 
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will improve. Other things being equal, busi- 
ness will improve for the individual firm when 
it makes candies with taste appeal. 

A step in the right direction is to allow the 
chemists and candy makers a free hand in pur- 
chasing flavors, and then hold them responsible 
for the results. Based upon years of experience 
in candy making, I am convinced that there is 
only one flavor to buy—and that is the best. 
Experience has proved that any flavor that peo- 
ple have to learn to like is not a good flavor. 
If at the first taste it is nauseating or unpleas- 
ing it should not be used. 

Flavors should not be purchased primarily on 
a price basis. The best ones, rated on trueness 
of taste, lasting qualities, and strength, are 
generally well worth the prices charged. After 
all, we recognize the fact that it is really the 
taste that sells our merchandise, and we must 
be willing to spend possibly a fraction of a cent 
a pound more for flavor if necessary. It is 
often just that slight difference between our 
candies and those of our competitors that wins 
consumer preference. 


Flavors in the “Old Days” 


Flavors of such excellent quality are avail- 
able today that sometimes it is only by com- 
parison with those of the earlier days of candy 
making that we appreciate what we now have 
to work with. A brief reference to the meth- 
ods we used to employ in obtaining flavors in 
the ‘‘old days’’ may be interesting. 
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GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


One of the outstanding Superintendents 
in the Confectionery Industry and author 
of the accompanying discussion on flavors 
in the art of making good quality candy. 


Half a century ago confectioners obtained 
their flavors largely from the fruits, herbs, and 
spices by a process of maceration. They would 
take the spices, for instance, and grind them in 
a mortar with a pestle. The same was done 
with flowers and fruits. Sugar and alcohol were 
added to make a semi-paste. This was allowed 
to settle for some time and then it was strained. 
The remaining semi-paste was used in flavoring 
fondants, martzipan, and Turkish paste. Many 
of these formulas were developed in. Europe 
through the centuries. 

The fruit juices and honey were also used as 
early flavors. Peppermint leaves were steeped 
like tea to get a peppermint flavoring. It was 
really a peppermint tea that we used forty years 
ago when I was an apprentice. Horehound herbs 
were treated in the same way in preparing these 
homemade extracts. 

Orris root with citric or tartarie acid was 
used as raspberry flavoring. For hard candies 
—such as we made—flavors were mostly pepper- 
mint, horehound, wintergreen, cinnamon, clove, 
anise, sassafras, coriander, bergamot, musk, 
imitation raspberry, orange, and lemon. 

Orange and lemon creams were made by 
grating the orange and lemon rind. This was 
worked into the fondant and dipped either in 
bon bon or chocolate. 

When we wanted a violet flavor we put the 
violets in the mortar and ground them up with 
sugar, making a semi-paste, and rolled this with 
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flour and ground almonds and made the mass 
into fruit shapes by hand. 

Rose petals and violet leaves in those days 
were often crystallized to use for topping and 
decorations on boxes. 

Then, in time came the oils prepared by the 
early chemists. Flavors began to be refined 
and introduced on the market to simplify the 
confectioner’s problems. The first commercial 
flavors were an improvement on the old crude 
methods of obtaining them but of course the 
early extract houses had their problems, too. 
For instance, the early extracts had a tendency 
to deteriorate when exposed to light and air. 
Uniformity and strength and trueness to the 
natural fruit were somewhat uncertain. Hence 
it was hard to be sure the flavor was right be- 
fore every batch was made. Then, too, we had 
our difficulties with flavors which were unable 
to stand high temperatures and long drying 
periods. 

Now, however, most any flavor bought from 
reputable people is bound to be right. Of course 
the better grades are preferable, and much de- 
pends on the care and precautions observed by 
the candy maker in handling his flavors in the 
plant. Proper care after purchasing is very 
important. Good flavors may be spoiled by im- 
proper storage conditions and various types of 
carelessness in their use. Then we all know 
that good flavors will go wrong because of in- 
correct methods in mixing with the batch or us- 
ing the type of flavoring unsuited to the condi- 
tions under which various candies are made. 

Care of Flavors Important 

Regardless of how good your flavors may be, 
they will not keep in good condition if kept in 
a hot cooking room. They should be stored in 
a cool place. 

Then it should be remembered that age has its 
effects, and some flavors may go wrong if kept 
too long. 

In this connection, a good fruit oil may turn 
rancid quickly if an old cork and bottle are used 
too long. Some plants measure their flavors 
into small bottles for each batch. In following 
this practice precautions must be taken when 
measuring fruit oils to use new corks each time 
and by all means use the same bottles for the 
same flavors, even after bottles have been 
washed. 

It is an absolute necessity that the candy 
maker knows the condition of his flavor before 
using it. Therefore he must have a good sense 
of taste and smell to be a good candy maker and 
to use flavors intelligently. This is a most im- 
portant requirement and cannot be emphasized 
too much. 

In order to avoid a mistake in flavor one 
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should be sure to get the right one by smelling 
it. I would never measure an amount and put 
it in a bateh without first trying its aroma. 

While this is a governing principle, we know 
that it is a physical impossibility for a super- 
intendent to flavor every batch personally, vet 
he is responsible. Therefore he must either fur- 
nish a graduate and information on the bottle 
as to how much should be used in each and every 
type of batch, or a series of small bottles sup- 
plied with the prescribed amount in each bottle 
for each batch, except where very small batches 
are made and discretion must be left to the skill 
of the candy maker. 

Mistakes can be made by new men in the shop 
who are not acquainted with the brand of flavor 
or the strength being used. They should be 
coached on this. It has been known that a man 
spoiled a carload of candy by over-flavoring, 
through ignorance of the strength of his flavors. 
A lot of candy is still made today by the old 
practice of flavoring ‘‘by guess and by gosh.’’ 


Uses in Different Candies 

The proper type of flavor for different types 
of goods is of the utmost importance. For ex- 
ample, flavors are made generally for specific 
purposes—the make-up of the batch, heat, han- 
dling, and so forth being taken into considera- 
tion. Some types of candy can be flavored best 
with emulsions, others require heavily fortified 
true fruit extracts, or purely synthetic products 
to give the best results. © 

In making hand roll creams the emulsions 
lend themselves admirably to producing a nice 
mild flavor at a low temperature. In casting 
creams with a mogul where.a higher tempera- 
ture is experienced, it is considered best to use 
true fruit flavors strengthened or fortified with 
an extract. 

With high cooked candies (cooked to 300 to 
330 degrees F.), to obtain the best results it is 
necessary to use the best grade of essential oils. 
Extracts should not be used in hard candies, as 
they evaporate and leave the batch sticky, 
cloudy, and without any finish. 

In making ‘‘counter goods,’’ including fudge, 
toffees, caramels, nut rolls, wafers, patties, but- 
ter scotches, and jellies, a variety of flavors and 
blends of flavors are used. There are so many 
good things that go into counter goods—such as 
cream, maple sugar, honey, butter, nuts, choc- 
olate, and fruits—that these provide much of 
the flavor and character to the pieces. 

In toffees, caramels, and fudges it is well to 
use fortified vanilla. 

Relative to patties, they are in a class all by 
themselves, inasmuch as they are flavored with 
oils, such as cinnamon, peppermint, and cloves. 
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But the emulsions of lemon, orange, and maple 
are preferable to the oils for patties. 

When flavoring gums and jellies—owing to 
the intense heat and the large size of the batches 
and the heat they have to stand in the drying 
room—it is well to select a good stout flavor 
backed up with an ethereal extract. This type 
of flavor is necessary to the retention of suf- 
ficient flavor when finished. 

Perhaps the most universally used flavor in 
candy making is vanilla. We use it for cream 
work, chewing candy, caramels, and in some of 
the hard candies. You will find that if you go 
to your flavoring house and tell them what your 
requirements really are they will take some of 
your straight vanilla and fortify it with cou- 
marine and vanillin, which will make it adapt- 
able for pieces that are flavored at high tem- 
peratures. The coumarine and vanillin serve to 
fortify the vanilla where evaporation is a 
problem. 

Straight vanillin has been used to good ad- 
vantage in white goods because it is clear in 
eolor. If you want to use vanillin in solution 
your flavoring house will furnish it. This is 
sometimes called ‘‘white vanilla’’ and may be 
used where true vanilla cannot be used because 
of its color—in marshmallows, for instance. 


. Fruit Flavors and Fruits 

Along with the good extracts available today, 
we all know that the true fruits greatly enhance 
the eating qualities and appeal to the candies. 
Fruits have always been used and will continue 
to be used as long as candy is made. Fruit not 
only adds to the appearance and zest of a piece 
but it also adds to its texture. Fruits are pop- 
ular and lend a pleasing variety to the assort- 
ment which may otherwise be overbalanced in 
sweetness. 

With the use of pectin today any kind of fruit 
can be used in making wonderful jellies, which 
were never before possible from a production 
or cost standpoint. 

Relative to fruit flavors, namely, raspberry, 
strawberry, cherry, pineapple, and peach, the 
fruit proper has but very little flavor in itself 
when applied to fondant as a flavor. Therefore 
the fruit is added more to make the proper ap- 
pearance and texture and must be supported 
with concentrated fruit extracts and fruit acid. 
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After having given this class of centers a good 
deal of thought, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the best way to add fruit is to cook it 
up in the Bob and then add the fruit extract 
or semi-paste fruit flavor, adding the acid just 
before it is ready to deposit or cast. 

We find that liquid fruits are very easily pre- 
pared nowadays, as you can buy dipping straw- 
berries, pineapple in a variety of flavors (such 
as pineapple, orange, lemon, maraschino, grapes, 
and creme de menthe) that when dipped as a 
bon bon and chocolate coated make truly deli- 
cious eating pieces, not forgetting maraschino 
cherry, which is also flavored. 


Suggestions on Blending Favors 


Combinations of flavors often introduce very 
pleasing effects which add individuality to the 
qualities of good confectionery. Many tasty 
blends can be worked out by a little experimen- 
tation which will greatly enhance vour present 
formulas. Numerous examples could be men- 
tioned, some of which you may be using. 

Supposing you are making a full cream cara- 
mel and putting in walnuts. Have you ever in- 
cluded a dash of sweet orange oil in a walnut 
‘aramel? This adds a quality to the flavor 
that people immediately appreciate, although 
they do not recognize just what it is. 

In making a nougat, how many candy makers 
ever use a little ground nutmeg to add a zest to 
the piece? Try it some time and you will find 
that it gives a touch that you won’t recognize 
but which is very appealing to the palate. 

In your peppermint goods do you ever put in 
a little rose or lemon? Either of these blends 
admirably with the peppermint in producing a 
nice soft flavor. It takes off the rough edge 
without taking anything away, and makes a 
very pleasing effect. 

In making molasses kisses, how many candy 
makers make their batch, flavor it with vanilla, 
and then pull in a pint of honey on the hook? 
Just try it some time; it makes a fine combi- 
nation. 

Blends like these enable you to get a nickel 
a pound more for your merchandise, which ac- 
tually thereby has a distinctive character. 

In making molasses chips, how many candy 
makers would think of squeezing the juice of 
half a lemon into the batch? Many wouldn’t be 
bothered because they think it wouldn’t add any- 
thing to it. 

Also in making a good Genesee caramel or 
chocolate fudge an extra ingredient might be 
considered superfluous but it is not if it en- 
riches the flavor at a reasonable cost. To a 
20 pound batch of caramel add a pint of strained 
honey just before it is poured out. That will 
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give a caramel a touch of smoothness along with 
the vanilla and chocolate that will make custom- 
ers come back for more. 

Before concluding our discussion, perhaps a 
word should be said about the use of salt. Little 
is ever mentioned in regard to it, but salt is one 
of the most important ingredients to bring out 
flavors in goods that contain molasses, cow’s 
cream, butter, coconut, and nutmeats—for ex- 
ample, in fudges, caramels, and toffees of all 
kinds. 

Nature has given us many good things to use 
in our confections ranging from the natural 
products like honey, molasses, the dairy prod- 
ucts, nuts, fruits, fruit juices, herbs and spices 
on up to the refined extracts and oils produced 
by our reliable flavoring and essential oil man- 
ufacturers. With all these, immeasurable op- 
portunities are at hand for the candy manufac- 
turer in producing tempting morsels that will 
be outstanding in quality and sales. 


Amendment to Drop Candy Tax 
Introduced by Senator King; Heide 
Before Senate Committee 

N AMENDMENT to eliminate the Candy 2% 

Excise Tax from the Revenue Bill has been in- 
troduced by Senator King of Utah, who is one of the 
members of the Senate Finance Committee which has 
been bombarded vigorously by representatives of the 
confectionery industry for the past several months. 
Members of the industry have rallied to the action but 
the outcome of this most encouraging progress in re- 
moving this tax burden is still unknown. 

The Legislative Committee of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association, headed by Walter H. Belcher, has 
succeeded in convincing the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee that the tax which has been in operation since 1932 
should be lifted. Members of the N. C. A. Committee 
have been active in personally seeing the senators. Those 
who were in Washington during the Public Hearing of 
the Code saw the senators of their respective states at 
that time. Thru their diligence and supported by action 
of other members of the industry, the Committee was 
able to convince the Senate Finance Committee that the 
tax ought to come off. 

The candy tax is one of the so-called “nuisance 
taxes,” which the Senate Committee felt inclined to 
have removed but they knew that if this was done other 
sources of revenue must be provided. They thought 
they had found the answer in the Capital Stock Tax of 
one-tenth of one per cent which would be spread as 
a fair tax over all industries. But a representative of 
the Treasury Department reported that the Capital 
Stock Tax would not bear revenue until 1935, therefore 
it would be impossible to make the switch without other 
resources to take the place of the “nuisance taxes” until 
that time. 

Senator King, however, has introduced an amend- 
ment to strike out the tax on candy from the Revenue 
Bill now being prepared. 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Fourth Annual Packaging 


Exposition 


New York Show features materials 
and equipment of interest to the candy 
industry. Many confectionery pack- 
ages try for Irwin D. Wolfe award 


By R. W. WILMER 


IK Annual Packaging, Packing and 
Shipping Conference, Clinie and Expo- 
sition has, in the short period of four 
years, become one of the most impor- 
tant events of its kind, largely because its 
influence is felt by so many different and un- 
related industries. Next to the Confectioners’ 
Annual Convention and Exposition, the candy 
manufacturer can probably gain more of prac- 
tical value from attendance at this Packaging 
Show than from almost any other similar event. 

This year’s Packaging Exposition, held at 
the Hotel Astor from March 13th to 16th, was 
its fourth annual showing. The fact that ap- 
proximately 75 companies in the package, pack- 
aging material and packaging machinery indus- 
try exhibited their various products and services 
is fair evidence of the high regard in which this 
event has come to be held. 

The week’s program was arranged in three 
divisions—the Conferences featuring addresses 
on various subjects pertaining to packaging by 
leaders in their respective fields, the Packaging 
Clinies at which individual packages and groups 
are analyzed and discussed by packaging ex- 
perts, and, finally, the Exposition. 

It is unfortunate that the management’s regu- 
lations prohibit any publicity being given dis- 
cussions which take place during the sessions of 
the Packaging Clinic, for these are among the 
most interesting and instructive features of the 
Show. It can be readily understood, however, 
why such a policy is necessary in view of the 


Photos at left show some of the exhibits at the Packaging 

Exposition in New York. Reading from top: American Can 

Co.; Bakelite Corp.; Continental Can Co.; Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. Photos courtesy “The American Perfumer.” 
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competitive advantages or disadvantages which 
might result from the quotation of any com- 
ments applying to the different units of mer- 
chandise discussed. 
The Irwin D. Wolf Award 

While not a part of the Packaging Clinic, the 
presentation of the third Irwin D. Wolf Award 
and the showing of the hundreds of packages 
which were entered in it warrants mention here. 
There were fully a dozen or more confectionery 
packages entered in various of the 15 groups. 
The Shotwell Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago; Mason, Au & Magenheimer of Brooklyn; 
seech-Nut Packing Company of Canajoharie, 
N. Y.; Robert A. Johnston Company of Mil- 
waukee; George Haas & Son of San Francisco; 
Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, Inc., of Alameda, Cali- 
fornia; Warfield Chocolate Company of Chicago, 
and the Euclid Candy Company of New York 
were among the candy manufacturers repre- 
sented. The supply firms were represented by 
Joseph Burnett Company of Boston, the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company of New York, 
W. J. MeCahan Sugar Refining & Molasses 
Company of Philadelphia, W. J. Bush & Com- 
pany of New York, and others, including nu- 
merous of the package manufacturers and pack- 
aging supply firms catering to this industry. It 
remained, however, for a coffee package to win 
the Wolf award, the high honors going to the 
American Coffee Corporation. This was for 
their Red Cirele coffee bag used by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company and designed 
by Egmont Arens of Calkins & Holden. 


Purpose of the Award 


To understand the significance of the Wolf 
award, we might mention that the purpose of 
this competition is ‘‘to stimulate constructive 
interest in the application of art to the improve- 
ment of packages used in the marketing of com- 
mercial products; to arouse creative interest in 
the manufacturers of packages; and to develop 
in designers the practical adaptation of the 
artistic to the useful in the packaging field.’’ 

It would be a healthy sign to see more and 
more candy packages entered in this competi- 
tion each year. Of course, the value of the award 
is not so much in its intrinsic worth as it is in 
the tremendous sales advantages gained by the 
improvement in the package’s design. There are 
few more fertile fields for the ingenuity and 
creative ability of the package designer than 
those presented by the problems of confection- 
ery packaging. 


The Conferences and Exhibits 


Some of the addresses presented during the 
-ackaging Conferences bore directly or indi- 
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Others among the displays featured at the Fourth 

Annual Packaging Exposition. Top: General Plas- 

tics, Inc., and, below, du Pont Cellophane Co. 
Photos courtesy “The American Perfumer.” 


rectly upon problems with which every manu- 
facturing confectioner has been confronted from 
time to time. 

The status of the Copeland Bill and its re- 
lationship to labeling and packaging, discussed 
by Dr. L. V. Burton, will be found in this issue. 
Other addresses include Effective Packing for 
Distribution, by Edward Dahill, Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau, Am. Ry. Assn.; New Develop- 
ments in the Packing and Shipping Field, The 
Changed Outlook for Advertising Under the 
New Deal, Monopolistic Trends in Industrial 
Codes, by outstanding authorities. 

In connection with the Exposition, there was 
hardly a single display that did not hold some- 
thing of interest for the candy manufacturer. 
Space does not permit our giving a detailed 
description of all of the many attractions on 
display. Therefore we shall have to limit our- 
selves to brief descriptions of a few of those 
products and items of equipment which, because 
of their comparative newness, might not be 
altogether familiar to the candy fraternity. 
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New Products at 





the Packaging Exposition 


ANY comparatively new products 
and items of equipment, as yet un- 
familiar to the majority of candy 
manufacturers, though of practical 

utility to them, were on display at the recent 
Packaging Show held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Space will not permit more than a very 
brief description of the more significant of these 
items. More detailed descriptions or catalogs 
giving full particulars may be obtained by writ- 
ing to The ManuracturING CoNFECTIONER Pus- 
LISHING COMPANY. 





Amseo Packaging Machinery, Inc., demon- 
strated an interesting line of wrapping ma- 
chines, sheet cutters, crimping machines and 
seale weighing and filling machines. Among 
the wrapping machines demonstrated by this 
company were the Schlemmer Hand Driven 
Wrapping Machine and the Miller Semi- 
Automatic Wrapping Machine. The former is 
claimed to be one of the simplest machines for 
handling the smaller size type of packages 
wrapped in cellulose, glassine, kraft or wax 
papers. It is adjustable to a wide range of 
sizes and is made in three types, one for heat 
sealing papers, another for papers requiring 
adhesives and a third for papers requiring both 
adhesives and heat. The speed of production 
varies with the type of package wrapped but it 
averages from 7 to 12 per minute. 


The Miller Semi-Automatic Wrapping Ma- 
chine is said to produce a perfectly snug fitting 
wrap equal to the most careful hand wrapping 
job. The machine handles either transparent 
cellulose or wax paper wraps and is adjustable 
for a large range of sizes. No particular skill 
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in operation is required. The speed range is 
from 10 to 15 packages per minute. 





With the substantial saving made possible 
through the purchase of transparent cellulose 
in rolls instead of in sheets, numerous sheet 
cutting machines have appeared on the market. 
The Amsco Company displayed two types of 
sheet cutters, the Scandia Fully Automatic Roll 
Feed Cut-Off, a simple, highly efficient machine 
for cutting sheets from rolls of cellulose and 
feeding them to hand wrappers or to sheet feed 
wrapping machines. This machine will accom- 
modate rolls up to 12 and 24 inches in width; 
by a simple adjustment the lengths of the sheets 
to be cut can be regulated as required. Pro- 
duction speeds are from 10 to 60 sheets per 
minute and if desired glue can be applied along 
one or both edges of each sheet as it is being cut. 
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A hand operated variety of the Scandia 
Sheet Cutter with a cutting capacity of 5,000 
to 10,000 sheets per hour was also demon- 
strated. This machine is made in two models, 
one for rolls up to 15 inches in width and the 
other for handling rolls up to 24 inches. 


The Celluloid Corporation, demonstrating its 
transparent Protectoid, showed for the first 
time a new type of candy container made of a 
moderately heavy gauge Protectoid. The con- 
tainer is semi-rigid and of the full telescope 
type. It provides complete visibility of the con- 
tents. 

This company also demonstrated one or two 
other unique types of semi-rigid Protectoid con- 
tainers which have likely possibilities as small 
unit packages for candy bars, mints, ete. 





Meeting the demand for bag crimping ma- 
chines, the Amsco Company displayed several 
varieties of machines for crimping and heat 
sealing cellulose bags. These machines provide 
an air-tight and water-tight seal. Both the 
horizontal table type and bench type as well as 
the vertical bench type and pedestal foot oper- 
ated type were shown. 


The Everett Sheeter, displayed by the 
Everett Machine Corporation, is a moderately 
priced machine of simple construction, designed 
to convert ‘‘roll stock’’ into sheets of any de- 
sired size. The machine provides instantaneous 
size adjustments and is practically automatic in 
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operation. The sheets are cut from rolls and 
stacked ready for handling. It provides decided 
savings in both material and labor. 

The Pilliod Cabinet Company demonstrated a 
new line of lace metal boxes and trays suitable 
for candy. 





The Sealtight Bag Sealing Machine, demon- 
strated by the Heat Seal-It Company, provides 
a simple method of sealing transparent cellu- 
lose bags. When sealed, the bags are both air- 
tight and moistureproof. No staples, sealing 
tape or adhesives are required. 





The Triangle Economy Packager, offered by 
the Triangle Package Machinery Company, is 
designed to seal the bottoms of empty cartons, 
fill the cartons and seal the tops at the rate of 
3,000 cartons per day. The machine requires 
but one operator, requires less floor space than 
the average packaging machine of light pro- 
duction capacity, and provides the ultimate in 
simplicity of operation and flexibility in han- 
dling. It is said to be the lowest priced, com- 
plete, one-operator machine of its kind. An 
exclusive feature is its power-driven collector 
table which has a capacity of approximately 
125 packages and will accumulate the finished 
cartons without danger of crushing or marring. 
It is this table that makes it a truly one oper- 
ator machine. 











A semi-automatic scale weighing and filling 
machine suitable for handling mints, gum drops, 
hard candies, ete., demonstrated by Amsco, pro- 
vides a low priced machine capable of weighing 
or counting and discharging the most difficult 
non-flowing goods into bags or packages. It is 
highly simplified and fool-proof in operation. 


Another practical sealing device for bags and 
envelopes was that introduced by the Wrapade 
Machine Company. This company’s Power 
Crimper and Sealer, equipped with motor drive 
and foot pedal trip, enables the operator to use 
both hands when placing the bag in position for 
crimping. A safety device prevents any possi- 
bility of injury to the operator and enables her 
to turn out neatly sealed bags gt high speed. 
Special jaws which imprint in the sealed edges 
the name of the product, trade mark or firm 
which makes it can be furnished. The speed 
of operation is from 20 to 35 bags per minute. 


The Union Steel Products Company demon- 
strated a number of interesting new metal and 
wire display racks especially suitable for con- 
fectionery display. Perhaps the most interest- 





ing of these was a new revolving wire rack 
designed to accommodate one dozen pound 
boxes of candy. The revolving feature affords 
easy access to any particular package. 
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Another machine offered by the Wrapade 
Machine Company, a Gluer and Sheet Cutter, 
provides an effective aid to hand wrappers. 
The transparent material is taken from a roll 
and cut and delivered to the operator. By de- 
livering a single prepared sheet to the operator, 
the hand wrapper can greatly increase her 
wrapping speed, thus a saving in labor as well 
as a saving in material costs is accomplished. 
The machine makes 55 to 60 cuts a minute and 
handles any length sheets up to 20 inches with 
a maximum width of 12 inches. 


Death Takes Frank C. Mars 

FRANK C. MARS, president of Mars, Inc., Chi- 
cago, prominent candy manufacturer, died April & at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. Md. Mr. 
Mars had been seriously ill for several months. Funeral 
services were held April 13 at his southern estate, the 
Milky Way farm, near Pulaski, Tenn. 

Mr. Mars had been in the confectionery business for 
31 years. In his early days he established a wholesale 
firm at Tacoma, Wash., supplying candies to a chain 
of 5 and 10 cent stores on the west coast. In 1920 he 
established his manufacturing company in Minneapolis. 
About five years ago he moved to Chicago. Mr. Mars 
was a pioneer in developing high quality candy bars 
and merchandising them through national advertising. 

Surviving are his widow, Ethel; a daughter, Mrs. 
Wm. H. Furst of Chicago; a son, Forrest E. Mars of 
London, England, and a sister, Mrs. H. Nelson of Glen- 
dale, Cal. 


To Readers of “Diffusible Substances 
During Cocoa Fermentation” 


FOR the attention of those who received copies 
of Mr. Whymper’s work on “Diffusible Substances 
During Cocoa Fermentation” published in the 
French language in the Journal, “Chimie et Indus- 
trie,” Mr. Whymper has just returned from Europe 
and has called our attention to several printer’s 
errors that have occurred in the course of transla- 
tion and publication of the above paper. 

Page 1—First paragraph, read Dr. “Fickendy” 
instead of “Fickenberg.” 

On page 3—Table 1, Column 12, the second figure 
after the first “25 degrees” should also read “25 de- 
grees” instead of “50 degrees” as printed. 

On page 4—Figure 1—the topmost curve repre- 
sents “the amount of water given up to, or absorbed 
by, the beans when immersed in saturated salt solu- 
tion,” which is certainly not clear from the French 
inscription shown on that curve; the points on this 
topmost curve should correspond to the figures 
given in Column 11, Table 1, Page 3. 

Mr. Whymper will be obliged if the recipients of 
copies of his paper sent by THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER will make these necessary corrections. 
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See 3 for 10c Doomed 


NNOUNCEMENTS by some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers to take all steps to 
see that their products are sold at the 
price stated on the wrappers, beginning 

with April 1, are heralded by the confectionery 
wholesalers and independent retailers as an- 
other blow to the ‘‘ 3 for 10e evil’’ which they 
hope forecasts the doom of the practice. 

Various manufacturers in the candy and 
chewing gum industries and associations repre- 
senting the wholesalers have been working since 
last fall on a drive to eliminate cut-price selling 
of this character by chain stores and some in- 
dependent retailers. Among these are the Wm. 
Wrigley Jr. Company, Life Savers, Inc., Her- 
shey Chocolate Corporation, and Curtiss Candy 
Company, and others. Leadership among the 
jobbers has been headed by the Federated 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Associations of Amer- 
ica and the Wholesale Confectioners’ Board of 
Trade of New York. 

Hershey Policy Effective April 1 

Hershey and Curtiss announced their policies 
that starting with April 1 all sales of their 
products to consumers by retailers or whole- 
salers be made according to the price stated on 
the wrappers. They have pledged their support 
toward bringing about a universal respect for 
the maintenance of a uniform retail price. An- 
nouncement of the Hershey decision was made 
by President Murrie to a committee from the 
wholesale Federation, including Herbert Tenzer, 
during the week of the chocolate and candy in- 
dustry code hearings in Washington the middle 
of March. 

The following statement is now being en- 
closed by the Hershey company in every box of 
its products: 

‘*We respectfully request you to sell the mer- 
chandise contained in this carton at the price 
printed on the label. It is our opinion that this 
action will be of material assistance in the Re- 
covery Program of our Country.’’ 

Curtiss Urges Jobbers and Retailers 

On March 27 a letter by Otto Schnering, 
president of the Curtiss Candy Co., was sent 
‘*to all retailers and jobbers of Curtiss candies’’ 
containing the massage stated below: 
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© HERSHEY, CURTISS, WRIGLEY, 
NECCO and LIFE SAVERS in drive 
with wholesalers to eliminate 3 for 10c 
cut price retail selling. . . . . . 


‘*Starting April 1, 1934, we ask that you sell 
Curtiss products to the consumer at prices 
printed on the wrappers. We believe that this 
is for the best interest of all concerned. 

‘*We hope and believe that we will have vour 
cooperation in carrying out this new policy 
which we think will help a great deal to improve 
general conditions in our industry. 

‘*We assure vou that we will appreciate most 
sincerely your full support in this matter.”’ 

Necco Urges 5 Cents Straight 

The New England Confectionery Co., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has announced through Harry 
Chapman, Sales Manager, its policy urging cus- 
tomers to sell all ‘‘Necco’”’ nickel candies at 
5 cents straight. The company is in sympathy 
with the drive to eliminate cut-price selling of 
regular 5 cent items at 3 for 10 cents. 

The Beech-Nut Packing Co., manufacturer of 
mints and gum, is also among others who are 
cooperating in the movement. 

Wrigley the Pioneer 

During October, 1933, the Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Company took the initiative toward eradicating 
the 3 for 10¢ practice from the sale of chewing 
gum products. A little later Life Savers, Ine., 
as well as some other manufacturers followed 
suit, with the result that Chain Stores the coun- 
try over are selling chewing gum and mints and 
cough drops at 5e straight. An increase in the 
sales of these products has since been experi- 
enced by the jobber and retailer. 

Life Savers, Inc., Sees Benefit 

Karl W. Campbell, general sales manager of 
Life Savers, Inc., said last month that his com 
pany’s drive to foster the elimination of 3-for- 
10¢ selling in retail outlets was proceeding with 
remarkable rapidity. 

Commenting on the trade’s attitude, Mr. 
Campbell went on to say: ‘* Never in my entire 
business experience have | seen anything to 
match the prompt response to our efforts on 
the elimination of ‘cut-price’ selling. 

‘*We have had literally thousands of commen- 
datory letters from jobbers and retailers all 

(Turn to page 54) 
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The Copeland Bill 


© What the Revised Tugwell Food and Drug 
Law Can Mean to Packaging Problems 


By L. V. BURTON 
Editor, Food Industries 


Extracts of Address at Packaging, Packing and Shipping Conference 
Hotel Astor, New York, March 14 


ODERN merchandising methods are on 
the spot today. The fate of whole in- 
dustries hangs in the balance. The 
destiny of the present-day system of 

packaging and advertising is now being shaped via the 
legislative route in Washington. And many a business 
man who ought to be giving this problem his most seri- 
ous attention, is spending nearly all his time on NRA 
or his industry code problems, and almost none on this 
important factor which is likely to have a more far- 
reaching effect. 

The Food and Drugs Act of 1906 has been with us 
for 28 years, and nothing but an act of Congress can 
change it. Agreements and codes are for short duration 
only and can be abrogated in a few days by executive 
or industry decision. This statement is still true, 
despite the President’s remarks on March 5, indicating 
that the theory of NRA must be made permanent. 

For these reasons it is highly important that business 
men should give the proposed regulatory legislation 
proportionately all of the attention which it deserves. 

Today we are going through a series of legislative 
skirmishes which I feel certain will result in a new 
law on our Federal Statute Books, either in this session 
of Congress or inthe next one. And the law will prob- 
ably be there for the next 30 or 40 years, perhaps even 
longer. 

In speaking as I do, I am not attempting to blow both 
hot and cold on a highly controversial subject. I be- 
lieve that we need a new law. I am in favor of a 
good law, and in what I am about to say it is my hope 
that you will interpret it as an effort to secure your 
aid in bringing about the development of a good law. 

A legal instrument of this kind, which is revolution- 
ary in its scope, cannot be written easily, nor quickly. 
Last Spring a little trio of lawyers appointed by Pro- 
fessor Rexford G. Tugwell, tried to improvise a new 
law, and we were presented with the “Tugwell” Bill, 
S. 1944, 

To understand the situation more clearly, you must 
know the circumstances that preceded its introduction 
into Congress. 


Origin of “Tugwell Bill” 


During the first 27 years of the existence of the law 
of 1906, the Food and Drug Administration requested 
Congress for more than 50 amendments, yet all but four 
or five of them failed of passage due, we are told, to 
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legislative inertia. Then came the Democratic Admin- 
istration into office in March, 1933, with Professor R. 
G. Tugwell as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture—an 
office in which is headed up all of the regulatory func- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture. 

For the first time in its history the Food and Drug 
Administration found it was under a man who was 
very close to the White House. No one can deny the 
closeness of Professor Tugwell to the President, nor 
his tremendous energy and great influence. Within two 
hours, so I am informed, after he held his first con- 
ference with the Food and Drug Administration, he 
gathered together all of these 50-odd proposed but re- 
jected amendments to the old law, and was discussing 
them with the President. After a glance at the pile of 
documents, President Roosevelt remarked that this 
looked to him very much like taking six bites out of 
a cherry. Why did he not write a whole new law em- 
bodying the needed reform? Why have 50 legislative 
fights instead of one? 

As a result of this conference, Professor Tugwell 
called in a trio of lawyers, headed by his long-time 
friend, Professor David S. Cavers, of the Law Depart- 
ment of Duke University. They began their work im- 
mediately.. Their efforts were cloaked in great secrecy. 
A few of the various interested industries were called 
in to get their views on proper regulation but they were 
told absolutely nothing. 

Nevertheless, anything so important as a food and 
drug bill cannot be kept completely secret. The news 
leaked out that this new bill would regulate advertising 
and cosmetics, and in effect would license the whole 
group of industries devoted to the manufacture of 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, devices and even fresh fruits 
and vegetables. To say that it aroused quite a little 
interest is not exactly an exaggeration. 

According to Washington rumors, several senators 
were asked to sponsor the “Tugwell” Bill, but after 
reading it they declined to do so. Finally it got around 
to Senator Copeland on or about the last day of the 
special session of Congress in the Spring. He intro- 
duced the measure, announcing at the same time that 
he had not even read it, but that he was merely com- 
plying with the request of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Although the Tugwell Bill was introduced on June 
6 and printed on June 12, it received almost no atten- 
tion until late Fall from the food manufacturers. Ad- 
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vertising people, publishers, agencies, and the drug and 
cosmetic industries were much more alert. The bill 
came up for hearing before a sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce on December 7, 1933. 
After the hearing before the sub-committee, consisting 
of Senators Copeland, Caraway and McNary, Senator 
Copeland undertook to revise the bill in such a manner 
that it would retain its good features and yet meet the 
objections that bombarded it from nearly every side. 
This revision produced what I choose to call the Cope- 
land Bill, S. 2000, in order to distinguish it from S. 1944, 
the so-called “Tugwell” Bill. S. 2000 was dated Janu- 
ary 4, 1934. Then another revision took place dated 
February 6, printed on February 19, and was given still 
another number, S. 2800. 

The latter bill was given a public hearing before the 
full Senate Committee on Commerce on February 27. 
The word was previously passed out that the hearing 
would last just about two hours. Witnesses were to be 
limited to exactly ten minutes each. But in spite of all 
this forewarning, the hearing dragged along from 10 
o'clock on a Tuesday morning until ten minutes to six 
on Saturday night. It is unfortunate that many im- 
portant witnesses were compelled to leave Washington 
before they had a chance to testify ; and when the hear- 
ing was finally closed, Walter G. Campbell, Chief of the 
Food and Drug Administration, was in the midst of 
his testimony. The chairman requested that he file a 
brief containing the rest of his remarks. Thus it is 
seen that even government witnesses are sometimes cut 
off. 

At the hearing, all of the Senate bills that had any 
bearing on the Food and Drug Law revision were open 
for discussion, although S. 2800 occupied the center of 
the stage. Since the original Tugwell Bill was intro- 
duced, there has been a flood of other proposed laws. 


Many Substitute Bills Offered 


H. R. 6110 was to have been the House Bill equiva- 
lent to the “Tugwell” Bill, S. 1944, but Representative 
Sirovich added to it a few features of his own... 

Next came a bill from the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference which in the House is H. R. 6376, introduced 
by Representative Loring Black. In the Senate, it is 
S. 2355, known as the Stephens Bill .. . 

Then early in February were introduced a pair of 
bills at the request of Charles Wesley Dunn, counsel 
for Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, and 
the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion... 

In the House, the measure prepared by Charles Wes- 
ley Dunn is known as the Jenckes Bill, H. R. 7964, 
while in the Senate it is known as the McCarran Bill, 
S. 2858, dated February 20... 

And finally, another proposed food law was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives on February 
27 by Representative Patrick J. Boland. This is H. R. 
8316 and its actual author is Arthur Kallett of the well- 
known team of Kallett and Schlink, authors of that 
interesting volume known as “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs.” 

Can you imagine a more difficult task for a commit- 
tee than faces the Senate Committee on Commerce? 
Most of the members of the committee other than Sen- 
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ator Copeland have little background to aid them in the 
immensely complex problem of bringing out a suitable 
bill after all of the testimony has been considered, The 
printed testimony on the Tugwell Bill is a book con- 
sisting of 505 pages. That hearing lasted only two days. 
The hearing on S. 2800 lasted five days, which indicates 
that a book of printed testimony will occupy about 1200 
pages. And the Senate Committee has to decide what 
is a good bill. The members need lots of help, which 
they are getting from the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, but relatively little is being done constructively by 
the food industries as individuals. The principal help 
which has been given has been the introduction of the 
McCarren-Jenckes Bill. At the close of my remarks 
I will discuss the political future of this measure as 
far as I am able to see it. 

Obviously a measure that requires a half hour for 
its bare reading cannot be discussed adequately in a half 
hour. Therefore, since we are gathered to discuss 
packaging and labeling problems, I shall confine my re- 
marks to the influence that will be exerted by S. 2800 
upon the future of packaging and labeling, if it should 
become law. 


Government's Reasons for Objectionable 
Features 

In arguing the bill before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, the Chief of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration hung his whole statement on these two hooks: 

1. Protection of the public health ; 

2. Protection of the public pocket-book. 

That means that we have a health basis and an eco- 
nomic basis for this piece of legislation. 

Everyone will agree that on matters which actually 
affect the health of everybody, there can be no debate. 
Certainly I would not dispute this ground. 

Section 7 of S. 2800 is entitled “Misbranded Food.” 
It consists of seven sub-sections designated by letters 
from (a) to (g) inclusive. This whole section is the 
principal one which affects the manufacturers, packers, 
sellers and distributors of food in a manner which is 
pertinent for discussion at a convention devoted to pack- 
aging. 

Section 7 (a) reads: 

“(1) If its container is so made, formed, or filled 
as to mislead the purchaser, or (2) if its contents fall 
below the minimum standard of fill, prescribed by regu- 
lations as provided by Sections 11 and 22.” 

At the last hearing it was clear to any food manu- 
facturer that the government hopes to control the struc- 
tural design of containers under this sub-section 7 (a) 
and also that some wholly new packaging technique 
needs to be developed in order to keep out of jail. It 
imposes some rather awkward problems on the Produc- 
tion Department, as well as on the Sales Department. 

First of all, it is going to be most unwise to stand- 
ardize on a given size of container for many different 
products of differing apparent specific gravities. The 
policy of the Food and Drug Administration is for the 
full package, and the old slack pack bill which has been 
perennially in Congress and has passed the House on 
three different occasions, is written into this sub-section. 
The standardized spice can, for example, with its vary- 
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ing extent of fill, when containing different spices, is 
out—even though it may bear an accurate statement of 
net weight. It will be no longer possible to vary the 
fill to meet the exigencies of a price situation or adjust 
the quantity of contents so that the item may be used 
as a 9-cent, a 14-cent, an 18-cent or other priced seller, 
except by actually changing the size of the container so 
that it will be practically filled with the product for 
sale. 

The standardized size of candy box may no longer 
carry any packing in the bottom layer to fill the 
voids when it is necessary to leave a few spaces in 
order to avoid filling the package with an amount 
greater than the declared net weight of contents 
where especially heavy pieces of candy are being 
packaged. 

Those of you who have problems of this kind are 
faced with a regulation which may be stated in simple 
English as follows: “The package, whatever it is, must 
be full when the consumer gets it.” 

Loose, bulky products like corn flakes will present 
another diffcult production problem of compliance with 
the proposed law. We all know how any loose product 
can be put into a container and how it will pack more 
closely after prolonged shaking and jolting. A pack- 
age can be filled full and sealed, then given a lot of 
rough treatment and it almost always is likely to pack 
down to such an extent that the package will appear 
to be slack filled when opened. 

Anyone can realize that Section 7 (a), which sounds 
rather innocuous, is really something to cause consid- 
erable concern to production men engaged in packaging 
loose products. 

The only “out” from the technical difficulties of com- 
pliance with this provision apparently lies in a court 
review of regulations under Section 23 where it may be 
possible to show that the regulation under Section 7 (a) 
is unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious. But we now 
know exactly what the government is aiming at. 

Up to the present time this section of the bill 
makes no exemption for the large amount of packing 
which is necessary to use with very fragile food 
products like a hollow candy Easter egg. Indeed, a 
strict interpretation of the bill would make such a 
hollow confection a violation of the law on the 
ground that it is deceptively filled with air, and its 
proper protection would be construed as a further 
violation of the law. 

The only “out” from the technical difficulties of 
compliance with this provision apparently lies in a court 
review of regulations under Section 23 where it may 
be possible to show that the regulation under Section 
7 (a) is unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious. But 
we know exactly what the government is aiming at. 

Up to the present time this section of the bill 
makes no exemption for the large amount of pack- 
ing which is necessary to use with very fragile food 
products like a hollow candy Easter egg. Indeed, 
a strict interpretation of the bill would make such a 
hollow confection a violation of the law on the 
ground that it is deceptively filled with air, and its 
proper protection would be construed as a further 
violation of the law. 

In defense of the bill, both the Food and Drug Ad- 
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ministration, and several senators have argued that it 
is necessary to assume avreasonable interpretation of 
the law while it is being administered. In fact, one of 
the senators attempted to re-assure a witness that it 
was a principle of all law, that a reasonable interpreta- 
tion must be expected. 

Packages with false bottoms come under the purview 
of section 7 (a) whether false bottoms are used either 
with or without fraudulent intent. Some manufacturers 
have found it necessary to use false bottoms for pack- 
aged food products for alleged technical reasons to give 
proper ventilation to a semi-perishable product. 

It is well to bear in mind that even though the pack- 
age is not in violation of any law, even if its intent is 
not to deceive, the government looks askance at package 
design which involves false bottoms. Therefore, if 
we wish to avoid a very unhappy controversy after the 
bill shall have become law, we must avoid even the 
appearance of evil. Lawsuits are very expensive and 
even a trip to Washington for a hearing is to be avoided 
wherever possible. 


Ingredients on Label 


Sub-section 7 (d) and 7 (f) must be considered to- 
gether. In these two sub-sections both the theory of 
protection of public health and public pocket-books are 
brought into play. They read as follows: “(d) If it 
purports to be or is represented as a food for which a 
definition and standard of identity have been prescribed 
by regulations as provided by sections 11 and 22, and 
(1) its label fails to bear the name of the food pre- 
scribed in the definition and minimum standards or (2) 
it fails to conform to such definition and minimum 
standard. 

“(f) If it is not subject to paragraph (d) of this 
section and its label fails to bear (1) the common or 
usual name of the food, if any there be, and (2) the 
common or usual name of each ingredient such food 
bears or contains in order of predominance by weight ; 
except that spices, flavors, and colorings, other than 
those sold as such, may be designated as spices, flavor- 
ings and colorings without naming each: provided, that, 
to the extent that compliance with the requirements of 
subdivision 2 of this paragraph is impracticable because 
of normal variations in ingredients or their quantities, 
usual to good manufacturing or packing practice, rea- 
sonable variations from the stated order of such in- 
gredients shall be permitted, and exemption as to pack- 
ages of assorted food shall be established, by regulations 
promulgated by the secretary.” 

In addition to these two sub-sections we must con- 
sider also section 25 (a), the first sentence of which 
reads: “This act shall take effect six months after the 
date of approval.” 

It hardly seems necessary to remind this audience of 
the principle that without the security of contents and 
identification afforded by a package properly designed 
and properly made, there can be very little economic 
incentive for advertising food products which are dis- 
tributed over a wide area. One does not advertise the 
commodity, one advertises a particular brand of a com- 
modity. 

Section 7 (f), so we are privately informed, is not 
only designed for the alleged purpose of protecting pub- 
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N.C.A. COMMITTEE SPEAKS 
AT FOOD BILL HEARING 


THE N. C. A. Committee on the New Food 
Law, under the able leadership of Edward M. 
Becker, has been doing work that cannot be 
praised too highly. 

William F. Heide and Dr. Stroud Jordan rep- 
resented the industry in the recent hearing be- 
fore the Senate Committee. Dr. Jordon made an 
excellent plea in behalf of the candy industry. 
He proffered, for the Committee’s consideration, 
a suggestion concerning the still objectionable 
labeling requirement, by introducing, on page 9, 
section 7, subhead f, to follow at the end of line 
20, “or a certificate of materials used in its com- 
position is not on file in the office of the Sec- 
retary.” 


“The introduction of the words which have 
been quoted,” states Dr. Jordon, “would make it 
possible to continue the production of all goods 
and to produce new goods without disclosing 
materials to a competitor if such a certificate of 
composition is on file with the Secretary. This 
should not inconvenience anyone in particular 
and it may meet with a measure of acceptance. 

“The section referred to is the breaking point 
for practically all of the food industry. It was 
brought out forcibly in our previous appearance 
before the Committee and, while some small 
measure of relief was granted, it was not felt 
that this was sufficient.” 

The N. C. A. Committee which has sought to 
protect the industry from the unfair measures of 
the proposed food bill consists of Edward M. 
Becker, Chairman, William F. Heide, Dr. Stroud 
Jordan, V. L. Price, and John Hardie. 





lic health, but for the unspoken purpose of preventing 
the consumer from purchasing proprietary foods with- 
out knowing all about the principal ingredients therein. 
In other words, the ‘“Tugwellian” economic philosophy 
of what Professor Tugwell calls economic waste is to be 
imposed via Section 7 (f). 

Let us consider how it works out. I will take an 
instance of an unnamed but well known product. The 
product has been on the market for more than 40 years. 
This is a specialty food. A declaration of the princi- 
pal ingredients on the label in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 7 (f) makes no reference to methods 
of processing or to the food accessories which have 
been carefully introduced into the product, with the 
result that the label will tell only a half-truth. 

’ A consumer standing at the store counter could look 
at this product and at one of its imitations and discover 
that both labels read exactly alike, as far as the label 
declaration goes. Yet the two products are not identi- 
cal, for feeding tests or biological assays would show up 
a great discrepancy. Such a provision as Section 7 (f) 
reverses the customary competitive position of the two. 
Before 7 (f) becomes law, the burden of proof is on 
an imitator to prove to the consumer, if he can, that 
his product deserves to be considered as a satisfactory 
substitute for the original ; but after it becomes law, the 
manufacturer of the original or genuine product is com- 
pelled to prove to the consumer by means of a half- 
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truth that the imitation is identical with the original. 
In a case like this, such a half-truth may be a lie. The 
manufacturer of the original product is in the position 
of the boy who is forced to go out and cut the switch 
with which he is to be whipped. And then if you can 
stretch your imagination a little bit, he is in the further 
position of administering the whipping to himself, 


Standards Problem 


And now for the next feature of the bill, which is 
very bad. The effective date is six months after the 
signature by the President. Within that six-months 
period the Food and Drug Administration must an- 
nounce a whole multitude of standards under Section 7 
(d) or else the food will fall under the jurisdiction of 
Section 7 (f). It cannot be done. The procedure is 
too slow and the task is too vast to accomplish in a half- 
year. The Food and Drug Administration admits that 
much, and at the last hearing Mr. Campbell argued that 
something should be done to relieve manufacturers who 
belong under 7 (d) from being compelled to function 
under 7 (f) before the department could get out the 
standards. 

No one yet knows what will be done by the commit- 
tee in charge of the bill. It is to be hoped that the re- 
visions will be rational and sensible, keeping faith with 
the public, yet being fair to the manufacturing industry. 


Survey of Manufacturers’ Opinions 

I have made a survey of what it will mean to the 
food manufacturers alone as far as their packages and 
labeling is concerned, in order to comply with S. 2800 
as it now stands. This survey is not entirely complete, 
but nevertheless it will give anyone a fair idea of what 
is involved in compliance with the Copeland Bill. 

Siscuit and cracker bakers will have to change every 
label for all of their products except bread, for up to 
date there is not a single legal standard for any biscuit 
or cracker. Each product has its own label and a label 
for each of several different sizes of packages. The 
number of labels owned by a fairly large concern can 
easily run up into the thousands. One concern has 
more than 6,000 labels, everyone of which must be re- 
designed with a declaration of the ingredients. Outside 
of the artwork, the cost of changing a plate from which 
a label is printed runs somewhere in the vicinity of $25 
which means that such a concern will have to spend 
$150,000 inside of six months, besides junking any old 
labels that may be on hand. That sum of money figures 
out at about 30 cents per share on its capital stock 
quite a tax! 

The cost to the whole biscuit and cracker baking field 
is about $1,000,000, just to gratify somebody's whim 
down in Washington. 


A Confectioners’ View 


“Generally speaking this bill at first sight would 
appear to call for a complete declaration of the in- 
gredients of a candy package on the label or out- 
side wrapper. However, it is noted that there is a 
possibility of presenting to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a set of definitions and standards which he may 
accept. 

“To specialty manufacturers it presents the prob- 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Results of Wholesalers’ 
Code Post-Hearing Sessions 


© PROPOSE new rule prohibiting the 
jobbers to purchase from sources of 
supply who fail to comply with their 
own Code regulations. . . . . . 


OSSIBILITY that the Code for Whole- 

sale Confectioners would be signed by 

President Roosevelt not later than 

April 15 was indicated by Herbert 

Tenzer, Counsel and Executive Director of the 

jobbers’ national Federation following the post 

hearing conferences held after the public hear- 

ing of March 12 to settle minor points, as well 

as to discuss the amendments and modifications 

which were offered at the public hearing. The 

final draft was in the hands of Advisory Board 
of NRA by March 29. 

Fifty-five local, state, and sectional associa- 
tions have endorsed the Code, and others are 
still coming into line, declared Mr. Tenzer in 
communications to be read to the jobbers of the 
country at their local meetings. These associa- 
tions will be called upon to assist in the election 
of the Code Authority through designated elec- 
tors who will meet to choose the Code Authority 
at Washington, D. C., on April 22. Election 
meetings for electors were to be held in each 
Zone on April 15. 


Agree to 36 Hour Week 


Wholesalers were informed that their indus- 
try representatives had acceded. to the request 
of the President for further reduction of 10 per 
cent in hours and a corresponding increase in 
wages. Immediately following the hearing mes- 
sages were sent to Pat J. Taft, Deputy Admin- 
istrator who presided over the hearing, and to 
General Johnson and President Roosevelt that 
the industry agreed to a reduction from 40 to 
36 hours per week, and an increase of 5 per cent 
in the hourly wage rate from 40 cents to 42 cents 
per hour, with the understanding that the min- 
imum wage for a 36 hour week shall not be less 
than $16.00 per week. 

Mr. Tenzer explained to the wholesalers in 
his open letter that chauffeurs and their helpers 
may work 48 hours per week. Inside employees 
connected with the outside delivery service, such 
as billing and shipping clerks, are permitted to 
work 44 hours per week. For outside salesmen 
working on a commission basis there is no lim- 
itation of hours. 

The Open Price Plan is still in the Code, it 
was explained, although there is no assurance 
it will remain there. The Federation stands in 
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favor of the plan and insists that it remain un- 
less extracted by executive order by the Admin- 
istration. 

Ask to Bar Purchases from Code Evaders 


Expression of opinion from the associations 
was asked relative to new provisions recom- 
mended for inclusion in the Code which prohibit 
wholesalers purchasing from manufacturers or 
other sources of supply who do not comply with 
their own Code regulations. 

These new provisions are as follows: 

‘‘No member of the industry shall deal with 
another member of the industry who has not 
assented to or is not complying with the terms 
and provisions or the requirements of the code 
of fair competition.’’ 

‘‘No member of the industry shall deal with 
a ‘source of supply’ who has not assented to 
and who does not comply with the terms and 
provisions or the requirements of a code of fair 
competition for the industry of which such 
‘source of supply’ is a member.”’ 

The Federation is recommending these pro- 
visions also to the Candy Manufacturing Indus- 
try Code Committee. 

The jobbers were informed of the manufac- 
turers who are cooperating in the movement to 
eliminate the 3 for 10 cent sales of 5 cent candies 
and chewing gum. Wholesalers are being urged 
to support such manufacturers. 


Code Administration Set-Up 

The wholesalers’ Code Authority to be elected 
at Washington on April 22 will be composed of 
9 persons. Article VI, Section 1 of the Code 
provides that one shall be the President of the 
Federated Wholesale Confectioners’ Associa- 
tions, and 8 shall be elected from the 10 Zones, 
one of which shall be a wagon jobber and one 
a non-member of the association. In addition 
to the 9 persons not more than 3 persons may be 
appointed by the President to serve without 

vote or expense to the industry. 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Manufacturing Confectioners 
Settle Code Authority Plan 
in Post-Hearing Sessions 


HREE conferences following the Candy Code Pub- 
lic Hearing were held between industry representa- 
tives and NRA officials the past month—March 13, 20, 
and 30. The first two were held in Washington and 
the latter in Chicago. Discussion centered around pro- 
visions which were left open at the conclusion of the 
Public Hearing, chief of which was the selection of 
the Code Authority. NRA is giving full consideration 
to the information on industry problems brought out 
at the hearing and to the briefs submitted. 
Indications are that the revised Article VI will pro- 
vide for a Code Authority made up of 10 members 
from the industry and not more than 3 to be appointed 
by the Administrator. Seven members will be elected 
by N. C. A. members—one in each of seven election 
districts. The districts will include the present Zones 
practically as follows: 1—Zone 1 ; 2—Zone 2; 3—Zones 
3 and 4; 4—Zones 5, 6 and 11; 5—Zone 7; 6—Zones 
8, 9 and 10; 7—Zones 12, 13 and 14. 
The President of the N. C. A. will be a member ex- 
officio. 


nominated and elected by non-members at large. One 


One non-member of the association will be 


person representing small manufacturers will be nomi- 
nated and elected by those whose sales were less than 
$100,000 in 1933. 


N. C. A. will have the option of voting for a person 


These firms if members of the 


representing small enterprises or for a person to rep- 


resent his election district, but not for both. 
Each member of the industry assenting to the Code 


will have one vote. 

Details of arrangements for nominations and elec- 
tions for the Code Authority will be announced as soon 
as information is received from NRA. It is hoped that 
the Code Authority may be elected and certified to the 
Administrator immediately after the Code is approved 
and before the date it becomes effective. 

The conference in Chicago was held at the Lake 
Shore Athletic Club. Those present included Assistant 
Deputy Administrator Pat J. Taft and Legal Advisor 
Sidney Goldman of NRA; George H. Williamson, 
President of the National Confectioners’ Association ; 
H. H. Campbell, Standard Candy Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; A. C. Carrington, Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, 
Inc., Alameda, Cal. ; Brooks Morgan, Block Candy Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; O. J. Freeman, president of the Western 
Confectioners’ Association; Carlton L. Fischer, Fred 
Amend Co.; Max Sobel, Schutter-Johnson Candy Co. ; 
and William Lavery and Irwin Walker, Curtiss Candy 
Co., Chicago. 
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Convention Program to Be 


Centered Around Code 


HE program of the fifty-first annual convention of 

the National Confectioners’ Association, scheduled 
for June 11 to 15 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City, will be centered mainly around discussion of the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Candy Manufactur- 
ing Industry, according to a preliminary announcement 
by Olin M. Jacobs, secretary of the association. 

Although the Code has not yet been signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, expectations of the Industrial Board 
are that it will be approved within the next few weeks, 
and discussion of the many phases under compliance 
with the Code and its operations will require the major 
time available during the convention sessions. 

The various subjects on the program will be related 
to the Code under three headings : 

1. Explanation of the Code. 

2. Compliance With the Code. 

3. Cooperation Under the Code. 

“Of course there will be reports on the activities of 
the Excise Tax Committee and Committee on the Food 
Drug Act Revision,” said Secretary Jacobs, “but the 
usual routine matters will be greatly subordinated.” 

Details of the program are now being worked out, 
and the following Convention Committee has been ap- 
pointed : 

Carlton H. Woodward, of John G. Woodward & 
Co., Inc., Council Bluffs, la., Chairman. 

Harry L. Brown, of Brown & Haley, Tacoma, Wash. 

H. H. Campbell, of Standard Candy Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Harry R. Chapman, of New England Confectionery 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

QO. J. Freeman, of Candy Products Co., Portland, 
Ore. 

W. D. Hines, of American Caramel Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

A. M. Kelley, of Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L. L. MclIlhenney, of Steven F. Whitman & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Announcement of the plan for obtaining reduced 
railroad rates to New York for the convention will 
soon be made. 


Associated Retail Manufacturers Conven- 
tion Dates Changed to June 7-9 
in New York 


THE 18th Annual A. R. C. Convention will be held 
June 7, 8, 9, just preceding the dates of the National 
Confectioners’ Association and Exposition, at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. 

The retail manufacturers’ convention had previously 
been scheduled for May 21 to 23, but the change was 
made by their convention committee to accommodate 
many of their members who are desirous of sitting in 
on the code discussions of both the retail and whole- 
sale manufacturers which will be the main subjects on 
both convention programs. 
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HE forthcoming exposition of the National 

Confectioner’s Association, to be held in the 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, June 

11 to 15, inclusive, concurrently with the 
Association’s fifty-first annual convention, is being 
hailed as the industry's ““coming-back show.” 

At the offices of the Exposition Management of the 
N. C. A. Exposition, at 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, it was announced that interest in the show 
this year was unusually strong, with a considerable 
number of reservations for booths already having been 
made. It was pointed out that the fact that the exposi- 
tion was to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was 
particularly appealing to many. The hotel, probably 
the most beautiful and famous in the world, will pro- 
vide an excellent background for the show, it is be- 
lieved. 

List of Exhibitors 

The following is a partial list of exhibitors : 

American Lecithin Corp., New York, N. Y., Booth 
No. 412, 

Atlantic Gelatin Company, Inc., Woburn, Mass., 
Booth No. 314. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, Ontario, Cali- 
fernia, Booth Nos. 308-309. . 

Clinton Company, Clinton, lowa,, Booth No. 107. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y., 
Booth. No. 302. 

Dupont Cellophane Co. 

General Foods Sales Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Booth Nos. 101-102. 

Hersey Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., Booth No. 402. 

A. Klein & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., Booth No. 
405. 

J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., Booth 
No. 313. 

The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co., 
Chicago, IIl., Booth No. 404. 

National Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass., Booth 
Nos, 212-213. 

The National Sugar Refining Co. of N. J., New 
York, N. Y., Booth No. 403. 

The Nulomoline Co., New York, N. Y., Booth No. 
104. 

Package Machinery Co., New York, N. Y., Booth 
No. 108. 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., New York, N. Y., Booth 
No. 409. 

The Pilliod Cabinet Co., Swanton, Ohio, Booth No. 
401. 
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“Coming Back”’ Show 


N.C.A. Exposition, June 11-15, at Hotel Waldorf, 
New York City, to Reflect the Come-Back Spirit 
of Candy Manufacturers and the Allied Industries 


Ross & Rowe, Inc., New York, N. Y., Booth Nos. 
105-106. 

F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
Booth No. 215. 

United Chemical & Organic Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill., Booth No. 406. 

T. C. Weygandt Co., New York, N. Y., Booth No. 
216. 

John Werner & Sons, Rochester, N. Y., Booth No. 
211. 

White-Stokes Co., Chicago, IIl., Booth No. 214. 


Show Reflects “Come-Back” Spirit 


Co-ordination was the key word of last year's 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convention and Tenth Annual 
Exposition of the confectionery field. All arrange- 
ments for the show and convention events reflected co- 
ordination of the interdependent strengths and objec- 
tives of the manufacturing confectioner and the ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, materials and ingredient 
companies. 

A year has passed since that time. It has been a 
significant year, crowded with swiftly-occurring events 
of the greatest importance. Co-ordination is still a 
signal characteristic of the industry, according to the 
belief of the Exposition Committee. But this year it 
has progressed to the stage where they consider the 
exposition to be the coming-back show of the field. 

Business is coming back. There is no longer any 
question about that. And with it, and helping it, cour- 
age and faith are coming back. 

There is a restored faith that it requires only a little 
courage and determination and wisdom to discover 
that the sound methods of the past are still sound and 
able to make for progress. The industry is coming 
back to a realization that there are many old stand-bys 
and many new developments that will enable the manu- 
facturer to lower his costs, increase his efficiency and 
his profits. 

“We are unquestionably witnessing the come-back 
of a fine, determined industry spirit,” said John J, Ball- 
weg, chairman of the Exposition Committee. “And it 
is this spirit that the Eleventh Annual Exposition and 
the Fifty-First Annual Convention will typify and 
express. 

“It seems to me that the show is a uniquely fitting 
institution to give expression to this coming-back spirit 
of the industry. We must recognize the fact that the 
show itself is in a real sense an exhibition of courage 
and faith. If these factors were not present there 
could be no show. The exhibitors, it must be remem- 
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bered, are participating in the exposition because they 
have faith in their products-—the faith to submit what 
they have to sell to comparison with competitive wares, 
to examination, to careful analysis.” 

It is significant to note that on the basis of the pres- 
ent situation all indications are that the show will con- 
siderably surpass last year’s exposition at Chicago. 
Moreover, according to advance reports, the upturn in 
business generally has served to stimulate ingenuity 
considerably, with the result that there is promise of 
an unusual abundance of new and highly important 
developments of vital interest to manufacturing confec- 
tioners. 

“I believe that the importance of the show is this year 
accorded even more recognition than in the past,” said 
Mr. Ballweg. ‘Manufacturing confectioners increas- 
ingly realize that, in bringing together in one place and 
at one time all the modern, essential equipment, sup- 
plies and services of the confectionery field, the show 
plays a most important educational and money-saving 
role in individual businesses. Certainly it is very 
definitely my own impression that interest in the show 
has been heightened during the past year and I have 
heard a number of my acquaintances express their in- 
tentions to come to the show this year and to send 
members of their organizations. I believe that this 
year’s highly important convention program and the 
‘coming-back’ will set a record in attendance. 


Manufacturers and the Allied Trades 
Interdependent 


“The show, moreover, very dramatically demon- 
strates a belief I have long held and that I believe is 
gaining wider acceptance constantly. That is that we 
in the confectionery manufacturing field should depart 
from our general concept of the allied industries simply 
as houses from whom we buy—that is, the idea of seller- 
and-buyer. The relationship that actually does exist 
is possessed of much more meaning than that. We must 
recognize the fact that we are not simply customers of 
the allied trades—we are vitally interdependent. They 
need us, of course, to buy from them what they have 
to sell. But it is no less true that we need them and 
what they have to sell. Neither of us can exist in- 
dependently of the other. 

“In furthering that concept the annual exposition is 
a very important agency. The show gives us an op- 
portunity to sit down and talk with the men who are 
developing the machinery and ingredients and supplies 
and services necessary for our business. It gives them 
‘a chance to come to a better understanding of our prob- 
lems and hence to work with us to the solution of these 
problems. 


“Whether or not we cooperate with the allied trades, 
we need what they have to sell. But if we do cooperate, 
if we do recognize the vital interdependence that char- 
acterizes our relationship, there is no question that we 
can both go much further in our common objective of 
better, more progressive, more profitable business. 

“In that spirit, I am going to this year’s ‘coming-back 
show.’ I believe many others will go in that same 
spirit. And I believe it is going to be a very profitable 
spirit for us all.” 
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—Courtesy, Printers’ Ink 


Related Products Display Featured 
by Angelus-Campfire Co. 

APITALIZING upon the merchandising value of 

showing related items together in store displays, 
the Angelus-Campfire Company has developed an un- 
usual counter display for Campfire marshmallows and 
any brand of cocoa, which is a kindred sales product. 
The counter piece has proved very acceptable to the 
retail grocer and is a sales producer of the first magni- 
tude. It is shown in the photograph. 

“Associating cocoa and marshmallows,” says A. J. 
DuBois, of the Angelus-Campfire Company, “is a 
‘natural,’ like bread and butter. The distributor today,” 
continues Mr. DuBois, “is interested in increasing his 
sales on specialties rather than on staples. He can sell 
only so much bread, but there is no telling how much 
Campfire marshmallows and cocoa he can sell.” 

The display cutout is presented to distributors as a 
“tailor-made” proposition, to meet his own needs. For 
example, a chain-store organization may be provided 
displays for each of its retail stores, with imprinting of 
the name of the cocoa and prices to be featured. 

No distributor has failed to accept the offer of dis- 
plays when it was made, according to Mr. DuBois. 
Printers’ Ink. 


Department Asks Early Return of Annual 
Distribution Reports 

QUESTIONNAIRES for the 1933 Survey of Con- 
fectionery Distribution in the United States have been 
mailed to manufacturers by the Foodstuffs Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. As in 
past years, this survey is made with the co-operation of 
the National Confectioners’ Assn. 

Early return of the questionnaires is asked by C. E. 
Birgfeld, of the Department, in order to save time and 
expense which would be necessitated for follow-up 
activities. 

JOS. A. SCHLESINGER, Inc., well-known south- 
ern candy manufacturers, of Atlanta, Ga., have an- 
nounced the removal of their plant to 575 West White- 
hall street S.W. Additional facilities will be provided 
for making their line of “suckers with real flavors.” 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 


in the candy industry. 


market. 


Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 


Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 


partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 


to our subscribers. 


Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank 


criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Easter Candies and Chocolate Bars 


Code 4A 34 


Chocolate Marshmallow Eggs—15 
Pieces—6 0z.—25c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston 

Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, made to look like a 
crate; printed in yellow and rose. 
Eggs were wrapped in variegated 
foils. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Center: Vanilla marshmallow. 
Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking Easter 
egg box, neatly put up. 


Code 4B 34 


Milk Chocolate Alphabet—36 
Pieces—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for a 
novelty box. 

Box: One-layer, printed in orange, buff, 
brown and white. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking al- 
phabet box and of good quality. Sug- 
gest a liner be used. This box is 
cheaply priced at 10c. 
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Code 4C 34 
Milk Chocolate Bar—8 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrappers: Foil inside; outside band of 
yellow glassine paper, printed in red 
and blue. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 

« Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating, mild 
milk chocolate. One of the best milk 
chocolate bars 
Clinic this year. 


Code 4D 34 
Decorated Eggs—3 for 25c 


(Purchased in a retail candy 
New York City) 
Appearance of Eggs: Good. 
Size of Eggs: Small looking. 
Moulding: Good. 
Decorating: Good. 
Coating: Dark; fair. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Fair. 
Remarks: These eggs are high priced 
and the quality is not up to standard. 


Code 4E 34 
Chocolate Coconut Cream Egg— 
About 4 0z.—10c 
(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 
Appearance: Good. 
Size: Good. 


examined by the 


store, 


Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating coco- 
nut cream egg. 


Code 4F 34 
Basket of Jelly Beans—About 11. 
0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a retail store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Basket 
with a Cellophane bag of jelly beans 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a cheap Easter nov- 
elty and attractive looking. 


Code 4G 34 

Hollow Chocolate Chicks—2 for 5c 

(Purchased in a retail store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Pieces: Good, but very 
small. Printed foil used. 

Coating: Dark. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: These are good looking 
foiled chicks but very small size for 
the price of two for 5c. 


Code 4H 34 
Cream Egg—About 2 0z.—5ic 


(Purchased in retail candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Egg: Good. 

Color: Good. 
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Shape: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Very few eggs of this type 
are to be seen any more but were 
big sellers some years ago. 


Code 4I 34 


Hollow Chocolate Rabbit’s Head— 
14% oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a retail store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
foil used. 

Chocolate: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 
novelty. 


Printed 


Easter 


Code 4J 34 
Fruit and Nut Half Egg—2 oz.—5c 
(Purchased in a retail candy store, New 
York City) 
Appearance of Egg: Good, but small. 
Printed Cellophane wrapper. 
Coating: Good. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Wrapper was printed nut 
and fruit, but center was plain vanilla 
cream, no fruit and nuts. 


Code 4K 34 
Milk Chocolate Bar—8 oz.—12c 
(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 


Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Foil 
blue, printed in gold and blue. 

Moulding: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the finest 
milk chocolate bars on the market 


inside, outside light 


today and cheaply priced at 12c for 
8 oz. 


Code 4L 34 

Milk Chocolate Bar—8 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a retail store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: 
printed in gold. 

Moulding: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating milk 
chocolate. 


Code 4M 34 


Chocolate Fruit and Nut Egg— 
2% oz.—5dec 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Egg: Good. 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 

Coating: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Entirely too strong of cherry. 

Remarks: The flavor of this egg spoils 
the eating of it as it is entirely too 
strong. 


Inside foil, outside green, 


Printed 


Code 4N 34 


Milk Chocolate Bar—214 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a retail store, Boston 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good 

Size: Small for a 10c bar. 

Wrapper: 
printed in green and red. 

Moulding: Good 

Gloss: Good 

Color: Good 

Taste: Good 

Remarks: This bar is small looking for 
a 10c bar 


Inside foil, outside white, 


Code 40 34 


Hollow Chocolate Eggs—12 Pieces 
—10c 

(Purchased in a retail store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good 

Box: Folding, printed in red, green 
and lavender, crate inside. 

Light Chocolate Eggs— 
Color: Good 
Gloss: (sood. 
Moulding: Good 
Taste: Good 

Remarks: This is a good size 10c Eas- 
ter novelty box. 


Code 4P 34 


Hollow Chocolate Egg—About 3 
o0z.—15c 
(Purchased in a retail confectionery 
store, San Francisco, Cailf.) 
Appearance of Egg: Good. Egg is 
foiled with printed foil. 
Size: Too small for this priced egg. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Dark; good. 
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Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Moulding: Good. 
Decorating: None. 


Remarks: This egg is overpriced at 
15c. 


Code 4Q 34 


Decorated Hollow Chocolate Egg 
—About 3 0z.—25c 
(Purchased in a retail store, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Egg: Good. Wrapper 
of foil and Cellophane. 

Size: A trifle small. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Moulding: Good. 

Decorating: Good; sugar flowers on 
top. 

Remarks: This is a neatly decorated 
egg, but the quality of the chocolate 
is not up to the standard of this 
priced egg. 


Code 4R 34 


Chocolate and Peanut Bar—8 oz. 
—10c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Foil inside, outside band of 
brown paper printed in silver. 
Chocolate: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Texture: Good. 
Peanuts: Good; well roasted. 
Remarks: Bar is very cheaply made 
and not up to the standard. Far 


better bars are on the market at this 
price. 


Code 4S 34 


Milk Chocolate Easter Plaque of 
Rabbits—15c 

( Purchased in a candy store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, printed in an Easter 
scene. 

Milk Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Very good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This piece is different but it 
is in the bar class. A trifle highly 
priced at 15c. 
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Code 4T 34 
Hollow Chocolate Rabbit—3 oz.— 
10c 
(Purchased in a retail store, New York 
City) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Folding, printed in an Easter 
scene. 
Rabbit: Light chocolate. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: This is a good size rabbit 
and neatly put up. 


Code 4U 34 
Easter Basket—1%/,, 0z.—10c 

(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
New York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Cardboard, printed to look like a 
basket. Wrapped in Cellophane. 
Lavender grass. Cream chicken, 
jelly eggs, panned marshmallow 
eggs. 

Cream Chicken: Good. 

Marshmallow Egg: Good. 

Jelly Beans: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 10c Easter 
novelty. 


Code 4V 34 
Chocolate Show—7 Pieces—10c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 

















DVE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 
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Box: Folding; printed in red and 
brown; 7 hollow chocolate pieces 
lying down; transparent cellulose 
window. : 

Coating: Light. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Mould: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is an exceptionally good 
looking chocolate novelty box and 
cheaply priced at 10c. Very little, if 
any, profit can be made on this 
package. 


Code 4W 34 
Easter Greetings—12 Pieces—No 
Weight—29c 

(Purchased in a retail store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, colored in lavender 
and gold; gold and silver seal. 

Contents: Box contained 124 eggs, 
moulded. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center: Chocolate cream. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest a divider be used 
in this box as it will give the box a 
far better appearance when opened; 
also suggest that the centers be as- 
sorted instead of one kind of cream. 


Code 4X 34 


Hollow Chocolate Egg—4' 0z.— 
15¢ 

(Purchased in a 5-and-25c store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, printed in an Easter 
scene, yellow and purple. 

Egg: Light chocolate. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This egg is made plain and 
can be decorated. A good size egg 
for 15c. 


Code 4Y 34 

Assorted Chocolate Filled Two 

Piece Hollow Egg—About 1 Ib. 
—$1.50 

(Purchased; sent in for analysis.) 

Appearance of Egg: Very good. Egg 
is decorated with chocolate on sides 
and top. Two pieces, bottom part 
packed with small pieces of choco- 
lates. Neat and attractive looking; 
foil liner; bottom wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose and then whole egg 
is wrapped in same, tied with large 
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CLINIC SCHEDULE FoR 1934 
Manufacturers Invited to Submit Samples 


N ANNOUNCING its schedule of the various types of candies to be 

analyzed and discussed by the Clinic each month during 1934, the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER invites candy manufacturers de- 
siring an impartial appraisal of their samples to send two of each item 
to its publication offices, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, by the 10th 
of the month preceding the month each type is to be discussed. The 
retail price range should be mentioned. This service will te extended 
to subscribers without charge. Identifications are confidential. 

Clinic schedule for 1934 is as follows: JANUARY—Holiday Pack- 
ages; FEBRUARY—Hard Candies, 10c—15c—25c Packages Different 
Kinds of Candies; MARCH—Assorted 1-pound Boxes of Chocolate up 
to $1.00; APRIL—Easter Packages, Moulded Goods, Chocolate Bars; 
MAY—$1.25—$1.50—$2.00 Chocolates; JUNE—Marshmallows, Fudge, 
Caramels; JULY—Gums, Jellies, Undipped Bars; AUGUST—Summer 
Candies and Packages; SEPTEMBER—AIl Bar Goods, 5c numbers, Ic 
pieces; OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies; NOVEMBER— 





Home Mades, Cordial Cherries, Panned Goods; 


DECEMBER—Best 


Packages and Items of Each Type Considered During Year; Special 


Packages, New Packages. 





rosette and band of pink maline, 


in an attractive box. 
Box: Patch quilt allover design. 
Egg: Chocolate; dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Varnished. 

Taste: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Assorted Chocolates— 

Coating: Dark and milk. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste; Good. 
Centers of Dark Coating— 

Mint Paste: Good. 

Nut Cluster: Good. 


Pistachio Top, Pistachio Cream: 


Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Maple Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream Good. 

Cherry Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Butter Crunch: Good. 

Chocolate Parfait: Good. 

Strawberry Cream: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Centers of Milk Chocolate Coating— 

Orange Peel: Good. 

Red Foil Cup Solid Chocolate: Good 
Assortment: Good. 
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Remarks: This is an exceptionally well 
put-up package. The egg is well 
made and well packed. Makes a very 
fine appearance when opened. It is 
attractive looking. This is a good 

Easter novelty number. Very cheap- 

ly priced at $1.50. 


Code 4Z 34 
Buttercream Rabbit—1'% 0oz.—5c 
(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 

cago, III.) 

Appearance of Rabbit: Good. Wrapper 
of amber colored Cellophane, white 
printed seal. 

Color: Good. 

Moulding: Good 

Texture: Good 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good looking rab- 
bit but needs more flavor either of 
vanilla or chocolate. 


Code 4aa 34 
Vanilla Cream Egg—About 8 oz. 
—25c 
(Purchased; sent in for analysis) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Orchid color, printed in gold and 
green. 
Egg— 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Center— 
Cream: Good. 


Flavor: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cream 
egg. Suggest egg be 
wax paper. A trifle high priced at 


wrapped in 


25c. 


Code 4bb 34 
Fruit and Nut Egg—About 6 oz. 
—25c 

(Purchased; sent in for analysis) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Orchid color, printed in gold and 
green. 

Ege— 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Center— 

Cream: Good 

Flavor: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating fruit 
and nut egg. Suggest egg be wrapped 
in wax paper. Egg is a trifle high 

priced at 25c. 


Code 4cc 34 
Marshmallow Chicks—5 Pieces— 
10¢c 

(Purchased; sent in for analysis) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Open-face, transparent cellulose 
box; chicks can be seen from both 
sides of the box. 

Color: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is an exceptionally good 

Easter 


looking novelty and very 


cheaply priced at 10c. 


Code 4dd 34 
Marshmallow Rabbits—5 Pieces— 
5e 

(Purchased; sent in for analysis) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Open-face transparent cellulose 
box. Rabbits can be seen from both 
sides of the box. 

Moulding: Good. 

Color: White. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is an attractive Easter 
novelty and cheaply priced, 


Code 4ee 34 
Box of Eggs—12 Pieces—10c 
(Purchased in department store, Chi 
cago, Ill.) 
Box: The same as is used for eggs 
Colored in pink and white. 
Appearance of Box When Opened: 


Good. 


Eggs: Are 2 eggs. Chocolate covered 
marshmallow. 
Coating— 


Color: Dark; good. 
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Gloss: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 
Marshmallow Center— 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good looking Eas- 
ter novelty box. 


Code 4ff 34 
Hollow Chocolate Rabbit and 
Chick—12 for 15c 
(Purchased at a food store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Pieces: Good. 
Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: These pieces are well made 
and cheaply priced at 15c. 


Code 4gg 34 
Chocolate Cream Egg—11! 0z.—5c 
(Purchased at a railroad station, Chi- 

cago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Egg: Good. 
VS egg. 
Size: Small looking. 


Piece is a 
Printed Cellophane wrapper. 


Coating— 

Color: Light; good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Taste: Good for this priced egg. 
Center— 

Vanilla Cream and Fine Chopped 

Nuts. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Had an odd taste. 


Remarks: Center needs checking up. 


Code 4hh 34 
Candy Eggs—One Dozen—25c 
(Purchased in a department store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: One-layer, printed in 
bunnie 


lavender, 

scene; cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
one broken. 

Contents: Panned eggs with 
chicks, etc., on their tops. 

Panning: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Marshmallow Centers— 
Color: Good. 
Marshmallow: Poorly made, dry and 

sandy. 


transparent 


printed 


Remarks: This box is overpriced and 

quality is very poor. Box is a good 
looking novelty box and would be a 
good 25c package if the candy was 
good. 
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Code 4ii34 
Chocolate Bar—2%, 0z.—5ic 
(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good; printed Cel- 
lophane wrapper. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Vanilla Cream Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 
late cream bar and is a good size for 
3c. 


Code 4jj 34 
Chocolate Almond Bar—About 114 
0Z.— 5c 
(Purchased in a retail candy shop, Chi- 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Fair. 


cago, 


Wrapper: Only foil, no outside wrap- 
per. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating almond 
bar. An outside light colored wrap- 
per would help the appearance of this 
bar. 


Code 4kk 34 


« Penny Bar of Milk Chocolate— 
3% oz.—lc 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrappers: Inside, foil; outside, brown; 
printed in silver. 

Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating penny 
chocolate bar and is of a good size. 


Code 4ll 34 


Chocolate Tablet—About 14 oz.— 
le 
(Purchased at a retail store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Tablet: Small looking. 


Wrapper: Paper-backed foil, outside 
wrapper blue, printed in gold. 
Chocolate (a not so sweet eating 
chocolate )— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
THE 





Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 
late. 


Code 4mm 34 


Non-fattening Bar—About 2 0z.— 
5c 
(Purchased in a retail store, Evanston, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Fair. 
Wrapper: Printed paper inside, outside 
wrapper of Cellophane. 
Coating— 
Color: Light; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 
Center (is made up like a chewey taffy 
with nuts)— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Suggest a printed transpar- 
ent cellulose wrapper be used as paper 
spotted. Center needs 
more flavor as the only flavor was 


Was grease 


nuts. 


Code 4nn 34 
Assorted Chocolates—Box A 


(Sent in for Analysis) 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair: 
a number of pieces were bloomed. 

Chocolate Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers— 
Maple Nut Cream: Fair. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: 
taste, fair. 
Molasses Hard Candy: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Nougat: Fair. 
Raspberry Cream: 
flavor, fair. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Peanut Butter Blossom: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Almond Cluster: Good. 
Filbert Cluster: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 


Texture, good; 


Texture, good; 


Remarks: 
Quality of Coating—The coating is 
in the 39c and 49c class of assorted 
The did not 
have a good gloss and a number of 


chocolates. chocolate 
pieces were partly bloomed. 
Percentage of Coating—Not up to 
standard. Most of the pieces were 
coated too thin. 

Appearance of Strokes—Good. 
Quality of Centers—The centers are 
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in the 39c and 49c class of assorted 
chocolates. 

Assortment of Centers—Good. Some 
of the pieces need checking up; 
flavors in some of the pieces are not 
up to standard. Would say that the 
retail selling price of this box would 
be 49c to 59c. If the nut pieces are 
left out, the box would be in the 39c 
class of assorted chocolates. 

Have examined better grades oi 
chocolates at 39c the pound that have 
had two to five nuts in the assort- 
ment. 


Code 400 34 
Assorted Chocolates—Box B 


(Sent in for Analysis) 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Checolate Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Very good. 
Quality of Coating: Very good. 
Percentage of Coating: Good. 
Appearance of Strokes: Good: neatly 
done. 
Quality of Centers— 
Butterscotch and Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Almond Cream: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Brazil Nut Taffy: Good. 
Caramel Cream: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Raisin and Cream: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Tablet: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This box of chocolates is in 
the $1 a pound class of chocolates. 


Code 4pp 34 
Assorted Chocolates—Box C 


(Sent in for Analysis) 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
some of the pieces were bloomed. 

Coating— 

* Color: Dark; good. 

Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Quality of Coating: Would say that 
this coating is in the 39c and 49c 
class. That is, a coating that is used 
on chocolates that sell for this price 
retail. 
bloom and the gloss was poor on all 

I would suggest that either 

the manufacturing of the coating be 

checked up or the dipping be checked, 
as this coating is not right. 


Most all pieces showed some 


pieces. 
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Eric Lehman Chats on 


Chocolate Bars and 
Easter Candies 


XAMINATION of chocolate 

bars by the Clinic reveals the 

commendable fact that choco- 
late bars have “taken a turn’ for the 
better, in point of quality. This is 
decidedly in contrast to what we 
found during the past two or three 
years, when some of the very cheap- 
est of chocolate bars were on the 
market. In many cases they were 
unfit to eat. 

It is therefore gratifying to note 
the improvement in these bars as 
we find them this year. The cheap, 
rank bars that sold as low as 1% 
ounces for 1 cent have disappeared. 
We do find a few penny chocolate 
bars but these are small and of 
“good eating” chocolate. 

We find some 8 ounce bars today 
that are sold as low as 10 cents and 
12 cents, which are made of very 
fine eating chocolate. Of course we 
all are familiar with a few large 
bars, containing peanuts and raisins, 
which are being sold cheaply but 
while their quality is not up to stand- 
ard they are fit to eat. 

Much attention is being paid to 
wrappers today and many improve- 
ments are found in bar packaging. 
We observe, however, that as a gen- 
eral fact better quality wraps are 
found on the chocolate bars than 
on other types of bars. Neat and 
attractive wrappers are found on 
even some of the cheapest chocolate 
bars. 

The Easter business throughout 


Percentage of Coating: Good. 
Appearance of Strokes: Good. 
Quality of Centers: Fair. 
Sponge Chip: Good. 
Nut Butterscotch: Good. 
Taffy: Fair. 
Orange Cream: Flavor, good; cream, 
tough, 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Almond: Good. 
Coffee Cream: Flavor, good; cream 
tough. 
Almond Cream: Flavor, good; cream, 
tough. 
Raspberry Cream: Fair. 


the industry was considerably above 
last year. The manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and retailers report a de- 
cided increase in volume and profit. 

Easter novelty baskets and boxes 
were not seen in such large varieties 
as in previous years. Here and 
there we found some baskets or 
boxes priced up to 25 cents. The 
retail men say that the demand was 
for hollow eggs and rabbits and, in 
the higher priced goods, regular 
boxes with an Easter wrapper or 
band. The small novelty boxes over 
25 cents were not moving fast. 

Five and ten cent novelties sold 
very well. A manager of a five and 
ten cent store remarked to me that 
jelly beans, panned eggs, etc., were 
large sellers in previous years. This 
year chocolate animals, eggs, rabbits, 
etc., were the big sellers. 

Fancy boxes of chocolates sold 
very well this year, these so-called 
numbered boxes were priced from 
$1.00 to $3.00 and sold well. Most 
all retail store men were in high 
spirits over the Easter business and 
are looking forward to a 
Mother’s Day business. 

Well, the retailer has had a hard, 
long pull. The same can be said of 
many manufacturers of candy. We 
hope, that “the prosperity that is 
just around the corner” has finally 
arrived, and is here to stay. Get 
ready for Mother’s day business. It 
is going to be better than the Easter 
business. 


gor rd 


Chocolate Cream: 
cream, tough 

Nougat: Good. 

Nut Cream: Tough 

Maple Nut Cream: Cream, good; 
flavor, poor. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Nut Paste Blossom: Fair. 

Filled Chip: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Good, if candy was made 
right. 

Remarks: This box of chocolates is in 
the 29c class, in fact, the Clinic has 
examined better boxes that sell for 
29¢ to 34c the pound retail. 


Flavor, good; 
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Salesmen’s Slants .. . 


News and Personals from the Men on the Road 
A Monthly Feature by Franklin, Heiser, Hoffmann 


SYDNEY Z, HOFFMANN | Speaking from Chicago 


His YNGRATS and our best wishes go to Al. Liv- 
ingston, of the newly formed National Chicle 

Co., Cambridge, Mass., because their very first 
venture is clicking in all markets where it has been of- 
fered the jobber. “Skybirds” is the new sensational 
penny picture gum, and John T. Poole, Chicago man- 
ager of Skybirds, tells me, and so do the jobbers, that 
it now leads the field. Here’s hoping, Al., that all new 
items you bring out will have wings and speed. I know 
they will if you are at the control stick! 

France Jones, the go-getter for Reed Candy Co., gave 
a good suggestion so will pass it on to our readers. 
Jones says, now that the Army has taken over the fly- 
ing of the air mail, wouldn’t it help if the Army would 
take over the candy business? But I’ll go a wee bit 
further and suggest that we call in the Army, Navy 
and Marines and maybe—and, mind you, I say only 
“maybe”—they may be able to straighten out some of 
the horrible conditions now existing in many parts. If 
you, too, have a suggestion, why not send it to me and 
we'll print it in the next issue! 

News may break soon that a large Chicago specialty 
manufacturing house is in the hands of the banks. I 
hope they work their way’ out—and I know all the 
candy people wish them luck, and a lot of it—they 
need it. 

Ross Fairman, of Ambrosia Candy Co., Chicago, 
remarked to me lately that he hasn’t seen one news- 
paper advertisement of confections. Come to think of 
it, I haven't either. Have you? Have all the bosses 
lost their nerve or faith in the candy business? Your 
guess is as good as anyone’s. 

The Chicago Candy Salesmen won a great victory 
lately; one of our south-side jobbers now allows the 
boys to stand in his cellar, instead of the yard, to dis- 
play and try to sell their wares. Great stuff, I’ll say! 

Our next victory will be to try and get Tom Bachorz 
off his balcony and into his cellar. God forbid that we 
salesmen should ever be allowed to show our lines in 
a warm kitchen these zero and icy days. 

Mr. Reppert, general sales manager of Luden’s, Inc., 
Reading, Pa., was in town the evening the Chicago 
Candy Club held its regular monthly meeting and gave 
the boys a real inside on what a sales manager thinks 
of his men and how much value he is to his house. 
Mr. Reppert also told the fellows how they can do 
more than the factories in cleaning up the nasty cut- 
throat competition now playing a full engagement in 
many sections (Chicago not omitted). 

Let’s have more sales managers invited to our meet- 
ings for constructive talks, and maybe we can start the 
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ball a rolling straight down the alley and chalk up for 
ourselves a clean strike. 

Milwaukee, Wis., will soon have one of the most out- 
standing jobbing houses in this neck of the woods. 

They whispered in my ear that a private salesmen’s 
room will be in the picture, where a salesman can 
spread his trays and give his sales talk! I was also 
told that if we are real good, sandwiches, coffee, and 
pie may be served! Did you ever see a dream walking? 
Well, I do, and this jobber is the dream coming to life. 
More about it next month. 

Art Wagner, of The Charms Co., is now doing night 
work! Met him coming to the hotel at 9 p.m. Fel- 
lows, it looks like the lantern days are coming back. 

Met Johnny Murphy, of Fair Play Carmels, in Mil- 
waukee doing his stuff and believe you me he was doing 
it well. - John took two carloads out of the beer city 
and I’m not full of hops either. 

This month’s bunch of roses go to the buyer of Beck 
& Malsted Co., Kenosha, Wis. Dick Malsted is surely 
a gentleman of the highest type and extends to all sales- 
men who call on him courteous and pleasant atten- 
tion. He does the things that make one’s path just a 
little smoother, which to my mind is sometimes worth 
more than an order given with a pitchfork. 


Sm. Ee 


GEORGE J. HEISER, Speaking from Atlantic City 


SN’T IT SO? “Dr.” George Wilson and “Dr. 
Lafe Wagnor, it seems that this pair of old-timers 
—when Jawge is not taking orders for Oh, Henry 

and Lafe is not writing to his men on the road telling 
them how pleased he is with their orders for the Euclid 
Candy Co., of which Lafe is the big noise—these boys 
have been studying anatomy nightly at the Taft Hotel, 
New York. So be careful, if you happen to drop in 
to see them, that they don’t give you a going over. 
They tell me that they can tell by looking down your 
throat what you ate last week!...I know that Jawge 
can look out of a window and tell you if it is raining 
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or not, and Lafe, by one look at your teeth, can tell 
your age, so you see these Hi-ga-falutin baybees are 
qualified to give anyone an examination. Dummkoff 
don-cher-know ! 

Carl J. Young, the youngest jobber in Toledo, Ohio— 
boy, how this papa has grown up! His name might 
be young and he may be the youngest jobber, but I can 
say he keeps his stock in perfect order. I found other 
things in his stock room—a jug of giggle water. One 
drink and, believe me, you get some twitchy feeling! 
Talk about hiccup juice, if you want to feel young 
again, one drink and you think you were just born!! 
Whoopee ! 

| am told that the Chip of the Old Block, Gene San- 
der, is to take his father’s place inside with the York 
Caramel Co. All I can say, Gene, is follow in your 
father’s footsteps and you will be sure of success. 

More news—Lew Punky Berke is now covering Ohio, 
Michigan, and West Virginia for the Walter Johnson 
Co., taking Clarence Mathies’ place. As you know, 
Clarence has a silver spoon job on the inside. Yes, it 
is a poor firm that can’t support one gentleman. Yea, 
Walter ? 

Warren Durgin is now a free lance. He is no longer 
with the Schutter Johnson Corp. Warren is doing a 
brokerage biz covering the state of Michigan, making 
Detroit his headquarters. 

Of all things—Lew Austin, the famous Lew of Na- 
tional Licorice Co. fame, and none other than the big 
shot, Herb Sire, are traveling together. From what | 
hear, they are sure burning up the trade with a bunch 
of new, fast selling numbers. Take my advice, Lew, 
be careful so Herb doesn’t sell you a couple of cases 
while driving from town to town! I know, because he 
tried his Phoneybalonies on me. 

Abe Friedman, who for years covered the Middle 
West for the C. F. Adams Co., Lancaster, Pa., until 
they folded up, is now on the side lines massing sev- 
eral lines for a new smash at the trade. When Abe 
goes forth, you can look for some real action. 

After years of search, I have found the quickest 
buyer in the candy business—Arthur F. Schultz, of 
the A. F. Schultz Co., Erie, Pa. He buys more goods 
in less time than any buyer I have ever met. Fred 
Ricketts, of Detroit, held this honor for some time, but 
this boy, Arthur, has him beaten by a mile. “Open 
up, where’s my copy, good bye.” 

Some manufacturers seem to think there is only one 
way to stay in the candy business. That is by imitat- 
ing the other fellow. As soon as a new piece is put 
on the market, these imitators jump on it, but at last 
they find that they are only playing second fiddle, and 
are only tearing down what little good will they have 
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built for themselves. It’s time they set out for them- 
selves to do things. 

Attention, racketeers! After April Ist, there is a 
new racket in this good old U. S. A. The moving of 
draws from one state to another will be a better racket 
than liquor or kidnapping. 
that the racketeer can live. 

It seems that several of the big shots’ vells have 
turned to a squeak. Why give up so easy? 

Dave Pierce, who performs so well for the lrank 
Fleer Co., Philadelphia, had the old Packard hitting 
on all six because he had plenty of ballast in his car on 
his Ohio trip. I'll give you one guess. Yes, his honor, 
Lafayette Rosenthal was his side-kick. 

One of my biggest kicks in my quarter of a century 
on the road was in meeting Meyer Blumenthal, of the 
famous Blumenthal Bros., chocolate manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in New Orleans on his honeymoon. 
I was standing on the corner of Canal and Royal Sts., 
wondering where to go and what to do, when Meyer 
sneaked up and slapped me on the back, introducing 
his bride. There was no out for me but to show the 
bride and groom the town of New Orleans—starting 
in at the St. Charles with several Rasmos Gin Fizzes, 
and ending up at Pug Andrews’ on Basin St. Oh, what 
a head the next day! Since that fatal night, Meyer is 
the proud father of four children. Some honeymoon! 
Aufwiedersehen—G. J. H. 


Laws must be made so 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 








C. Ray Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HE jobbers of Northern and Eastern lowa held 

a very successful meeting at the Montrose Ho- 

tel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on Sunday, February 
4, for the purpose of joining the jobbers of the re- 
mainder of the states in a state association. 

The jobbers of the states of Kansas and Western 
Missouri met with the Kansas City jobbers on Satur- 
day night, February 3, on the roof of the Hotel Kan- 
sas Citian for the purpose of organizing with the Kan- 
sas City jobbers in a tri-state association. Mr. Wil- 
son, the president of the Kansas City jobbers, advised 
me that the meeting was exceptionally well attended, 
which shows the interest the jobbers have in getting 
together. 

(Turn to page 55) 
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April MAY 
4th Month 5th Month 
4 Saturdays \4 Saturdays 
30 31 Days 
Days | 5 Sundays YS ) 4 Sundays 
D D “ i 
ay ay | Day | Day 
of of EVENTS of | of | EVENTS 
Month | Week Month) Wert | 
2 M Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 1 Tu American Dry Milk Institute annual meeting, Chi- 
Chicago, DeMet’s, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago.— cago, Ill 
Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 2 W | Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. | Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1706 
} North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekly oe - 
. . S } Wed d i Merri alle 
4 w Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of a yoy my Be oy €. = 
Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
North Broad St., Philadelphia.—Weekl i fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
(ewer - 4 a an _ % M _ y "ae Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
y : cee ata eventing) ercimec = valley Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., Inc., Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- Mass. 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 3 Th Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., N. Y.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
I Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall Ri bers” Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly 
mG-, KSMING anu, 2. Mm. & A, FB iver, meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
Mass. Commerce Bldg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m.) 
5 Th Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 4 F Annual meeting of the American Institute of Re- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, ag pe ne D. oo — 
aad ; nae : ta anufacturers’ Assn. (eac riday), Salt 
MN. ¥. Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls Cities 
bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Weekly Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of ac . Pal 
* : 7 M National Premium Exposition an onvention. Pal- 
gga —ae Seen, Some. (Weakly, 7:20 mer House, Chicago.—Monthly meeting the Candy 
siege ‘ Production Club of Chicago, De Met's, 1 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago.—Monthly meeting Central 
6 F Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each N. Y. Candy Jobbers, Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. 
Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 8 Tu Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Medinah 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls Michigan Ave. Club, Chicago.—Monthly meeting 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago. 
: 9 w Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
10 Tu Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Medinah Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 
Michigan Ave. Club, Chicago.—Monthly meeting 10 Th Orders for Christmas wrappers, bands and boxes 
Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago. should be in box makers’ hands. 
11 F N.C.A. Convention just one month away. Have you 
11 Ww Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of made your reservation? 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 12 Sa Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 
17 Tu Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 13 Su Mother’s Day. Candy is the ideal gift. 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., é P 4 : : 
Brooklyn 14 M Semi-annual meeting American Institute of Chemi- 
F cal Engineers, Waldorf-Astoria, New York N. Y. 
19 Th hl ; 15 Tu Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
oe eeeie Tee ee } hae eters A ge ne Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
5 ¢ _— - Cost'y one Chocolate of State Brooklyn. 
° . Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle Monthl ti : 
and last of month).—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho uy Th Mascnie Tesi NY. 4. 
qeae — Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
ity, Utah. of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C. (middle 
| and last of month).—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
22 Su Election of Wholesale Confectioners Code Authority ane — Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
at Washington, D. C. ity, Utah. 
19 Sa American Institute of Chemists, Atlantic City, N. J. 
24 Tu Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 24 ; iati 
: : Th American Management Association, New York, N. 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. Y. (also Chicago, Boston and Pittsburgh).— 
Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate 
26 Th Washington’s Birthday.—Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of State of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
of Conf’y and Chocolate of State of N. Y., Penn- York.—N. J. Wholesaie Confectioners Board of 
qvivatia Meeel. New York.—N. J. Wholesale Con- Trade, Hotel Douglas, N. J. 
ectioners Board of Trade, Hotel Douglas, N. J. 26 Sa Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
28 Sa Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- ae, Seae. 
burgh, Penn. 30 WwW Decoration Day. 
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AS WE SORT THE 


Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
% are invited to make this a forum for informal ; 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry—The Editor. 





Marshmallow Troubles 
Dear Editor: 
We are making a cut Marsh- 
mallow as follows: 
40 lbs. Glucose 
35 lbs. Sugar 
3 Ibs. Gelatine 
2% gals. Water 


Lately we have been having 
quite a bit of trouble due to fer- 
mentation which sets in about 
three to fourteen days after dip- 
ping. Can you advise us whether 
there is anything wrong with this 
formula, or any changes that 
should be made so as to check 
this.—California. 


COMMENT: We have the fol- 
lowing information for you in reply 
to your question about Marshmal- 
low. We are glad to be of service 
to you. 

According to your formula for 
cut marshmallow, the fermentation 
is caused by cooking too low, if 
starch is used to pour marshmallow 
. into would advise using new starch 
or have the present starch examined 
for bacteria. Would have to have 
more information to tell exactly 
what is causing the fermentation. 
Would advise having the formula 
sent in again, amount of water used 
in batch, cook of the batch and how 
batch is handled after it is cooked. 


Chocolate Pan Work 
Dear Editor: 


We were interested to read your 
reply to S. D. Africa in your Jan- 
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uary issue, regarding the finishing 
of Chocolate Pan Work as we are 
using practically the same process. 
We would be obliged if you could 
let us have the formula of the 
most suitable confectioner’s glaze 
for this purpose.—Scotland. 


COMMENT: We have the fol- 
lowing information for you in re- 
ply to your question regarding the 
finishing of Chocolate Pan Work: 

To obtain the best results on 
chocolate pan goods it is necessary 
to have a man who is thoroughly 
familiar with this type of work, 
otherwise it will take a considerable 
length of time to make these goods 
successfully. 

Temperature of room 55 to 60 
degrees F. 

Humidity 45 to 50 degrees. 

Speed of polishing pan 22 to 24 
revolutions per minute. 

If very large or very small pieces, 
polishing pan should run 18 to 22 
revolutions per minute. It is neces- 
sary to have cold dry air piped to 
the opening of the pan. This pipe 
to have a shut-off on so air can be 
used or not. It is best to have round 
edged centers. Inside of pan should 
be roughened with chocolate before 
polishing is started. It is best to 
keep one pan for polishing. Solu- 
tion for polishing—dissolve 5 lbs. of 
No. 1 gum arabic in 8 Ibs. hot water. 
When gum is all melted and solution 
is clear, add one pound of corn 
syrup. Allow batch to cool to about 
70 degrees F. 

Place about 100 to 125 Ibs. centers 
in pan. Start pan in motion, let run 


4 or 5 minutes, slightly wet with 
gum solution. 

Turn on cool dry air. 

Let goods dry. 

Give another charge of gum, in- 
creasing quantity slightly. It may 
take from 4 to 7 applications of gum 
solution. 

Let each charge be thoroughly dry 
before another charge is applied. 

After having obtained a good 
glaze, let run until thoroughly dry. 

Shut off air and wet again with 
gum solution and while they are still 
wet sieve over them a small amount 
of extra fine powdered carnauba 
wax. 

While still wet (use 4-inch camel's 
hair brush) brush with confection- 
ers glaze. 

Brush goods lightly and quickly 
while brush is wet with glaze. 

When all pieces have had glaze 
applied, let goods roll until thor- 
oughly dry. 

Turn on air if necessary to help 
dry. 

Remove from pan immediately 
and spread out in trays no more than 
two layers deep. 

Let stand at least six hours before 
packing. 

Goods can be then packed or kept 
in a room 60 to 70 degrees F. that 
has dry air. 


Fumigants 


To the Editor: 

We recently saw advertised—in 
the December issue of your Jour- 
nal—a new fumigant known as 
“Proxate,” manufactured by the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation of 
Chicago. 

We are operating a sterilizing 
plant attached to our confection- 
ery works, and would be inter- 
ested in receiving literature and 
prices regarding Proxate. 

Would you please communicate 
with the makers on our behalf, 
and ask them to make their infor- 
mation as comprehensive as pos- 
sible.—Australia. 


Standardized Units of Sale 


Gentlemen: May we have your 
permission to use your Editorial 
in the March issue, as per copy en- 
closed, to mail to all of our mem- 
bers in the State of Ohio, and pos- 
sibly Indiana and Michigan.— 
Ohio Wholesale Confectioners’ 
Association (signed: W. M. Hin- 
son, Secretary). 
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With the Associated Industries 


Foote & Jenks, Inc., Observes Its Fiftieth 
Anniversary 

ON April 5 Foote & Jenks, Inc., manufacturers 
of flavors, at Jackson, Mich., observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Company. Lead- 
ers of the trades, from all parts of the United States, 
as well as many foreign countries, served by this 
well-known house, took occasion to extend words 





C. H. Redding 


H. L. Jenks 


of praise for its products, its policies, and the type 
of helpful service rendered. ‘“ 

In the course of a half-century, this Company has 
developed a research staff which has accounted for 
many marked advances in the flavor industry since 
the original discovery of a cold mechanical process 
for manufacturing soluble, terpeneless citrus flavors. 
It was this discovery that started the original part- 
nership of Mr. C. E. Foote and Mr. C. C. Jenks in 
the manufacture of flavors for foods and beverages. 

The research policy comprehends unceasing study 
of the needs of the food and beverage trades, and 
constant development of improvements, both in fla- 
vors and in methods of using them. Field repre- 
sentatives are trained service men, who are expected 
to solve their clients’ flavor-problems as they arise. 
The oldest employe in years of service is Mr. R. A. 
Austin, who since June 1, 1905, has served as a field 
representative. There are three employes who have 
been with the firm 25 or more years, and fourteen 
who have held positions more than 10 years. 

Both C. E. Foote and C. C. Jenks, founders of the 
firm, have passed away. The Company is now, as 
for many years, owned by its employes, practically 
all of whom are stockholders, and the ideals and 
traditions of the founders are faithfully followed. 
It is managed by the following officers: H. L. Jenks, 
President; E. D. Thompson and E. G. Weed, Vice- 
Presidents, and C. H. Redding, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Freydberg Announces Spring Line 


FREYDBERG BROS., INC., of 11 West 19th 
street, New York City, manufacturers of plain and 
fancy tying materials for the confectioner, have just 
recently issued their new Spring sample book show- 
ing many new and attractive designs in their Cello 
and Excello brand ribbons. Among the plain Ex- 
cello ribbons there are at least 15 different colors 
available, while the patterned varieties include a 
popular Scotty design, a Star pattern and several 
attractive Christmas designs. These also are avail- 
able in different colors. 

The Freydberg Cello ribbon line, which is made 
of Cellophane covered foil, includes several basket 
weave, stripe, and star designs in different colors. 
In use, they lend a strikingly rich appearance to the 
package. In addition to their appearance, these ty- 
ing materials are highly practical to use. They are 
strong, easy to tie and economical to use. 


Burke Appoints Cassidy and Newth 

BURKE PRODUCTS CO., well-known manufac- 
turers of confectioners’ supplies in Chicago, have 
appointed A. B. Cassidy, formerly eastern repre- 
sentative for White-Stokes Co., as the Burke rep- 
resentative in that territory. 

Thomas Newth, former superintendent for several 
large eastern candy plants, is now covering New 
England out of Boston for the Burke Products Co. 


LYONS-MAGNUS, INC., San Francisco, Calif., 
has elevated Leon L. Benham to presidency of the 
firm. He was formerly general manager and suc- 
ceeds D. E. Koshland, who was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


E. T. Kaub With A. N. Stollwerck 


E. T. KAUB, formerly with Stollwerck Brothers, 
Inc., is now connected with A. N. Stollwerck, Inc., 
of Camden, N. J., specialists in chocolate products. 
Mr. Kaub is in charge of sales for Chicago and the 
entire West for their exclusively highgrade coat- 
ings, liquors, and cocoa products. A. N. Stollwerck 
was the chocolate maker for Stollwerck Brothers of 
Stamford, Connecticut, and Cologne, Germany. He 
is the son of Heinrich Stollwerck, head of Stoll- 
werck Brothers until their disorganization during 
the Word War. 
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James P. Booker and Wm. F. Schlesinger 
Acquire Interest in Ross & Rowe, Inc. 
J. EDWARD ROWE, President of Ross & Rowe, 


Inc., New York, today made an announcement of a 
considerable expansion in personnel and facilities in 
his company’s setup. “Our business,” said Mr. 
Rowe, “has increased this past year to a point 
where it is expedient and necessary that we enlarge 
our organization to enable us to render more eth- 
cient service to our customers.” 

William F. (Pete) Schlesinger has, for a number 
of years, held important posts in the confectionery 
industry and has been associated with Ross & Rowe, 
Inc., for the past three years. Mr. Schlesinger’s 
untiring efforts, backed by his broad experience, 
have contributed largely to the present extensive 
use of Yelkin Products in the trade. It is fitting, 
points out Mr. Rowe, that Pete should advance to 
membership in the firm and the position of Director 
of Sales. 

James P. (Jim) Booker, formerly Service Man- 
ager of the Nulomoline Co., has an international 
acquaintance with the leading manufacturers of the 
industry. He is perhaps best known as the discov- 
erer of the usefulness of the enzyme, intervase. Mr. 
30oker, as a member of the firm of Ross & Rowe, 
Inc., will direct their Service Department. 

On May 1 Ross & Rowe will move to their new 
headquarters in the Holland-Plaza Building, 75 Var- 
ick street, New York City. 

Ross & Rowe, Inc., are sole distributors of Yelkin, 
and also sole distributors of Placto, a plastic milk 
recently developed for chocolate and candy manu- 
facturers. Ross & Rowe, Inc., have always been 
extensive distributors of refined vegetable oils and 
will continue in this line. 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., Elect Officers 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., held April2, Mr. Frederick H. Leon- 
hardt was elected President to succeed Frederick E. 
Watermeyer, deceased March 19 last, and Mr. William 
A. R. Welcke was elected Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, the latter office having previously been held by 
him. These elections perpetuate the long time policy 
of this well known firm of rewarding long and faith- 
ful service on the part of those who have been instru- 
mental in its prosperity. 

Mr. Leonhardt, a native of Germany, has been asso- 
ciated with Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., since April, 1894, 
a period of forty years. When the firm was incor- 
porated in 1919, Mr. Leonhardt was made First Vice- 
President in which capacity he has served until the 
present time. Mr. Leonhardt’s education and indus- 
trial training in Germany were practically the same 
as Mr. Watermeyer’s and admirably qualify him to 
carry on the traditions and to direct the policies of the 
firm. 

Mr. William A. R. Welcke has been associated with 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., since 1885, serving as Treas- 
urer since 1919. He has largely devoted his attention 
to the financial end of the business. 
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New Concrete Floor Cleaner 

IT is a known fact that, while hydrated lime 
water flushed over concrete floors has a sweetening 
and cleansing effect, it is harmful to the concrete 
and will cause disintegration. 

A new floor cleaner and purifier is known as Ston- 
hard Stonflush. It combines greater solvent action 
to help the cleaning process and imstantly kills all 
bacteria with which it comes in contact. Stonhard 
Stonflush is odorless and is particularly recom- 
mended for use in breweries, dairies, bakeries, or 
wherever food or beverage products are subject to 
contamination. 

It comes in crystal form and is readily dissolved 
in the flushing water. In addition to the cleaning 
and germ killing qualities, it is said to close the 
surface pores of the concrete, giving added life and 
longer wear to floors so treated. 


SAMUEL OPLER, sales manager of the packag- 
ing division of Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
chocolate manufacturers, has been elected a vice 
president of the concern. H. R. Burbank, vice- 
president, has beeen made a director 


Canada Strong Has New Maple Syrup 

A BRAND new discovery in confectionery flavor- 
ing materials is reported by Maple Producers’ Co- 
operative of Quebec. Canada Strong, the product, 
is a condensed pure maple syrup from 2% to 3 times 
the flavoring strength of a strong primary maple 
syrup. In candies such as fondants, fudges, nougats 
and marshmallows, its flavoring strength will ordi- 
narily permit of its being introduced directly into 
the batch without the bothersome necessity of re- 
casting the formulas. In cream work, it may be 
added as part of the bob, or in some cases with the 
frappé, the same as other flavors. 

It is said to be a true maple syrup. It is not a 
chemical extract and contains no added caramel or 
other fortifier. 

The John G. Paton Company, Inc., New York 
City, are the sole distributors for the Cooperative 
in the United States. The Canadian distributors 
are Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., of Montreal and 
Toronto. 


Warner’s New Dumb-waiter 
WARNER has developed a new dumb-waiter— 
traction type—having a capacity of 350 Ibs. and 
traveling at a speed of 50 feet per minute. The car 
is 291,” x 2'6”—operated by push button control. 
The equipment is self-contained in a steel hoist- 
way and can be used under counter or otherwise. 
Any rise can be accommodated, but standard frames 
are built for 10 ft. or 12 ft. The motor is 1% horse- 
power and is placed at the bottom of the shaft on 
the lower floor. The equipment is built by The 
Warner Elevator Manufacturing Company. 
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Hearing Called April 16 on Licorice 
Industry Code 


A public hearing on the proposed code of fair 
competition for the Licorice industry will be held by 
C. W. Dunning, Deputy Administrator, April 16, in 
Room 1127, Investment Building at Washington. 

The proposed code will be submitted by the 
United States Licorice Association, claiming to rep- 
resent 90 per cent of the industry. The industry 
is defined as meaning the manufacturers of licorice 
paste and by-products by the extraction of licorice 
from licorice roots. 

The code would establish a basic 40-hour work 
week. The limitations on hours would not apply 
to executive, managerial and technical employes re- 
ceiving $35 or more a week, and outside salesmen. 
The week for engineers and firemen would be lim- 
ited to 48 hours, and provision is made for certain 
other employes to work in emergencies longer hours 
but with the understanding that they be paid for 
overtime. 

Clerical and other office employes would receive 
a minimum of $16 a week. Employes paid by the 
hour would receive a minimum of 40 cents. 


Plan to Modify Hours and Wage Provisions 
of Packaging Machinery Code 


Plans are under way for modification of the hours 
and wages provisions of the Code of the Packaging 
Machinery Industry and Trade, by which hours 
may be shortened for unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, and greater flexibility provided for skilled 
workers in the higher wage brackets, which consti- 
tute the bottle neck in the specialized packaging 
machinery companies, according toea resolution 
adopted at the Semi-Annual Meeting of the Packag- 
ing Machinery Industry and Trade on March 12 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 

The Code Authority of the Packaging Machinery 
Industry and Trade is as follows: 

President—H. H. Leonard, Consolidated Packag- 
ing Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent—W. D. Kimball, Standard-Knapp Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Charles L. Barr, F. B. Reding- 
ton Co., Chicago; Otto Horix, Horix Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. H. Lambelet, New Jersey 
Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J.; Roger L. Putnam, 
Package Machinery Company, Springfield, Mass. ; 
James G. Redner, Battle Creek Wrapping Machine 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Alfred E. Waller, Admin- 
istration Member. 

Headquarters of the Institute and of the Code 
Authority are at 50 Pine street, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. W. J. Donald is Executive Vice-President and 
Treasurer. Mr. Donald is also Executive Vice- 
Chairman and Treasurer of the Canning and Pack- 
ing Machinery and Equipment Code Authority, the 
headquarters of which are at the same address. 

The Joint Code Control Committee of the two 
industries continues in existence as a conference 
committee between the two organizations. 
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Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers Re- 
elect Wm. F. R. Murrie of Hershey; 
Revised Code Heard at Meeting 


THE Annual Meeting of the Association of Cocoa 
and Chocolate Manufacturers of the United States 
was held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
March 30. 

With the exception of the firms on the Pacific 
Coast, which were not present because of the long 
distance, the meeting was very well attended. The 
following were present: 

Miss G. B. Schoenleber, Messrs. C. W. Nichols, 
John A. Bachman, Curtis H. Gager, A. H. Fersch, 
Wm. F. R. Murrie, W. S. Crouse, Marvin J. Dodd, 
John M. Barber, Nelson, August Merckens, Jr., 
W. H. Coolidge, Jr.. Wm. K. Wallbridge, Clive C. 
Day, Howard A. Jones, Stephen P. Goble, H. Rus- 
sel Burbank, Ernest D. Fieux, M. V. McNally, 
F. W. Brigham, A. H. W. dePerrot. 


In addition to the routine business, the proposed 
Code for the Cocoa and Chocolate Industry was 
read. The Code presented was revised in accord- 
ance with suggestions made at the Public Hearing 
held in Washington, March 12. The Code Commit- 
tee answered many questions regarding the inter- 
pretation of various clauses in the Code and the 
sense of the meeting was that on the whole the Code 
was very satisfactory and that the Committee had 
done a very good job. 

The following Officers and Executive Committee 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

OFFICERS: President, Wm. F. R. Murrie, Pres- 
ident of Hershey Chocolate Co. 

Vice-President, Stephen P. Goble, Vice-Pres. of 
Rockwood & Co. 

Treasurer, Marvin J. Dodd, Secretary of Hooton 
Cocoa Co. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: (Ex- Officio — 
Wm. F. R. Murrie, Stephen P. Goble.) 

Clive C. Day, Vice-Pres. of Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc. 

Ernest D. Fieux, President of Runkel Bros., Inc. 

John A. Bachman, President of Bachman Choco- 
late Mfg. Co. 

Irving R. Gillette of Ambrosia Chocolate Co. 

Curtis H. Gager of Walter Baker & Co., Inc. 

A vote of thanks for their hard work, particularly 
due to the NRA, was given the outgoing officers. 

Clive C. Day, Vice-Pres. of Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., has been Secretary of 
the association for a number of years. 


Voneiff National Counselor in U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 
John Voneiff, of Voneiff Drayer Company, Balti- 
more, has been appointed by President George H. Wil- 
liamson as National Counselor to represent the National 
Confectioners’ Association in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce.—N. C. A. Bulletin. 
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Send coupon for samples 
and formula of these 
latest creations from 
the Exchange’s Experi- 
mental Candy Factory 


This month the Exchange’s Ex- 
perimental Candy Factory again pre- 
sents a group of novel confections 
to demonstrate the advantages of 
Exchange Citrus Pectin for Confec- 
tioners. 


_ And it does take this new jellifying 
ingredient to make candies like these. 
For though their shape can be dupli- 
cated with other materials, only 
Exchange Citrus Pectin gives these 





CITRUS PECTIN 
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MADE BY THE CLOCK —NOT BY THE CALENDAR 
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Exchange Citrus Pectin Pieces congeal firmly in a few hours after they have been 
cast into starch moulds or onto the slab. Then the candies may be removed from the 
starch or cut into desired shapes and sanded the same day 
candies out in a day. And you need no drying room or extra equipment. 


You get a day’s run of 
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Exclusive Advantages 


1. Greater clarity, more sparkle 
Truer taste 

Greater naturalness 

More refreshing flavor 
Added tenderness 

Lasting freshness 


AND 


7. No need for drying room 


PUP enp 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Dept., Sec. 204, Ontario, Calif. 


Send immediately samples and formulas of the Candies shown above. Also put 
me on the list to receive all the new developments of > 


Candy Factory. 
Name ... 
Firm .. 


Street . 


With this new base your jelly 
pieces and gum type goods attain 
quality suited to de luxe assort- 
ments at a price permitting gener- 
ous five-cent packs! 

Send coupon now for these new 
samples and formulas. They will 
demonstrate how you can actually 
improve quality while simplifying 
production and lowering costs. 


the Exchange's Experimental 












COMEBACK?! 


A great monument to industrial come- 
back will be the National Confectioners’ 
Association's Convention and Exposition, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel,* New 
York City, June || to 15, inclusive. Man- 
ufacturing confectioners will find, in one 
place and at one time, the equipment and 
supplies and services that contribute so 
powerfully to translating new faith and 
confidence into material profits. They 
will hear and talk with experts in tech- 
nical problems, in marketing tactics, in 
production methods, in all the intricate 
factors of successful modern operation. 


They will learn first-hand of the signifi- 
cance to their companies of NRA and 
AAA developments. 


For the industry—and for the company 
and individual—this is the Coming-Back 
Show and Convention! 


* Room rates in this, the 
world’s most famous and 
beautiful hotel, as well as 
in other nearby hotels, 
will be moderate. 


National Confectioners’ Association's 


CONVENTION 


and 


EXPOSITION 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


June || to 15, inclusive 
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Lehmann Executive Dies 


Emil Raue, President‘of the J. M. Lehmann Com- 
pany, New York, died at his home on March 19th, after 
a lingering illness which had prevented his active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the company since early in 
the new year. 

Mr. Raue became connected with the Lehmann or- 
ganization about 1914 when he started in as a junior 
draftsman. His natural bent for selling soon mani- 
fested itself and it was not many years before he was 
concentrating his efforts on the sales end of the busi- 
ness. He was promoted to an executive position in 
charge of sales and two years ago became president of 
the company. He was a hard, tireless and enthusiastic 
worker and was recognized throughout the chocolate 
industry as an expert in his particular field. 

Mr. Raue was fifty years of age at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his widow. 


Fritzsche Head Dies 

ON March 19th, Frederick E. Watermeyer, Presi- 
dent of Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New York, died at the 
Lenox Hill Hospital following an lilness of several 
weeks. 

Mr. Watermeyer, whose association with the 
Fritzsche organization commenced in 1900, had served 
the company as chief executive since 1913. He was 
prominent in trade association circles and at the’ time 
of his death was chairman of the essential oil com- 
mittee of the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade. 

Many figures prominent in the flavoring and essen- 
tial oil fields paid their last respects at the funeral serv- 
ices which were held at St. George’s Chapel on March 
22. 

His widow, Mrs. Margaret Watermeyer, survives 
him. 


A.J. Johnston Dies 


Alexander J. Johnston, youngest of the three 
brothers who founded the Robert A. Johnston Candy 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died March 24 after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Johnston, who was 77, retired from the candy 
firm several years ago. His only survivors are his 
nephews, Harry S. Johnston, Walter V. Johnston, and 
James J. Tallmadge, of Milwaukee. 


Railroad Rates to Convention 


The cost of railroad travel to and from the Conven- 
tion this year will be less than the usual fare and one- 
half for the return trip. The following Passenger 
Associations have already approved a rate of fare and 
one-third on the Identification Certificate plan for the 
round trip with thirty-day limit: Central, Western, 
Transcontinental, Southwestern, New England and Ca- 
nadian (Eastern Lines). Summer excursion rates on 
a basis even lower than convention fares will be avail- 
able from several states. A detailed statement will be 
mailed to all members.—N. C. A. Bulletin. 
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FRUITS IN A NEW WAY — This attractive 
&-page pamphlet just issued by Refined Syrups, Inc., 
of 72 Wall street, New York City, describes the 
new Beau May Process for the preparation of fruits 
and other flavors in highly intensified form, and the 
preparation of fruit syrups and other fruit products 
having keeping qualities which enable them to be 
handled without refrigeration, or the addition of 
preservatives. Copies of this booklet can be had 
upon request. 


D & O PRICE LIST FOR APRIL-MAY—This 
24-page catalog and price list has just been issued 
by Dodge & Olcott Company of 180 Varick street, 
New York City. Copies free upon request. 


THE STORY OF ISOLATES—This leaflet ex- 
plains the natural sources of citrus fruit flavors; 
their composition in nature’s crude form, and the 
development of Isolate Citrus Concentrates. Issued 
by Foote & Jenks, Inc., Jackson, Michigan. 


ELECTRIC HEATING UNITS AND DE- 
VICES—A 52-page booklet giving the small heat- 
ing units and devices and how to use them. Issued 
by General Electric Company, Schenectady, New 


Yo ork, 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD CATALOG 
FOR MARCH-APRIL — This is a price list and 
catalog of products carried by Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., 32 Cliff street, New York, N. Y. 


ANNUAL REPORT 1933—Annual report of the 
American Sugar Refining Company for the forty- 
third year, ending December 31, 1933. The report 
is most comprehensive, giving charts and illustra- 
tions. The American Sugar Refining Company, 120 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


SCIENCE IN BUYING—A series of eleven radio 
talks by members of the Mellon Institute staff in 
_conjunction with the Kaufmann Research Founda- 
tion. There is a chapter “Cane Sugar as a Food 
and as a Jack of All Trade,” which goes into a semi- 
technical discussion of sugar in its effect on the 
human body. Kauffmann Department Store, Pitts- 
burgh. 


WHAT IS MALIUM?—This new 8-page booklet 
issued by the Michigan Alkali Company of 10 East 
40th street describes this safe, effective and con- 
venient fumigant, points out some of its advantages 
and lists the many products it is especially adapted 
to fumigate. It describes also the methods of fumi- 
gation. 
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There’s nothing like 


oloe 


for 


Yad i peal! 


If your candies are attractive and clear 
in color, they catch the consumer's eye 
at once. Follow this up with a well-made 
piece, flavored right, and you’ve paved 
the way for many a repeat sale and for 


sure, steady profits! 


BURNETT’S 
Pure Food Colors 


are used by candy manufacturers who in- 
sist upon the best. A little goes a long 
way, and colors evenly, without “spotting.” 
Absolutely pure and dependable. They 
have to be because they are made and 


guaranteed by the makers of 


BURNETT’S 
Pure Vanilla 


Burnett's Food Colors are perfect for sum- 
mer jelly pieces. Write us now for full 


particulars. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HEN THE CHEAPEST IS BEST... 


Quality may no longer be judged by price. Today, 
some of the cheaper materials you can buy are 
the best... best for you... best for the people who 
buy your candies. 

No finer sugar and no finer syrup may be bought 
today at any price, than 


CERELOSE 


THE PURE WHITE SUGAR FROM CORN 
and 


* x x (Three Star Corn Syrup) 


CHOICE OF AMERICA'S LEADING NUTRITION EXPERTS 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 








TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


ae following list of trade-marks 
published in the Patent Office - 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
ee Building, Washington, 


Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by lau 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 


RED DAVIS, chewing gum. Use 
claimed since Oct. 26, 1933, by Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


RNS and design of carton, candy 
and prepared nuts comprising sugar- 
coated and salted nuts. Use claimed 
since May 19, 1933, by Fred W. Hyde, 
doing business as Rochester Nut Shop, 
Rochester, N. Y 


YEASTIN, and design, chocolate 
and chocolate confectionery. U s e 
claimed since Feb. 2, 1931, by Hamblin- 
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since 
- 


Metcalfe, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, 
Canada. 

WILLIAMS, cake. Use 
November, 1929, by 


Bakery, Scranton, Pa. 


claimed 


Williams 


P.K. and arrow, chewing gum, and 
particularly chewing gum in the form 
of sugar-coated pellets. Use claimed 
since Nov. 20, 1933, by Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr.. Company, Chicago, Il. 

TRI STATE CANDY COMPANY, 
candy. Use claimed since Feb. 8, 1932, 
by Harry H. Miller, doing business as 
Tri State Candy Company, Ashland, 
Ky. 

KEMPINSKI, for pies, tarts, 
puddings, sugar, chocolate candy, 
cakes, chocolate, cocoa, and other 
foods. Use claimed since 1862 by 
M. Kempinski & Co., Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

THREE LITTLE PIGS, chew- 
ing gum in the form of a statu- 
ette. Use claimed since Dec. 18, 
1933, by Glenn Confections, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. C. BRILL, ice cream and ice 
cream powders. Use claimed since 
June 5, 1933, by H. C. Brill Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

JUMPING JIM, candy sur- 
prise packages. Use claimed since 


Dec. 4, 1933, by Margarete Meier, 
New York, N. Y. 


SKY BIRDS and design, chew- 
ing gum. Use claimed since Jan. 
16, 1934, by National Chicle Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NUM NUM, pretzels, potato 
chips, empty ice cream cones, 
cake cones, etc. Use claimed since 
September, 1918, by The Noss 
Pretzel & Cone Co., Cleveland, O. 


THE BIG BAD WOLF, and 
wolf design, candy. Use claimed 
since Nov. 27, 1933, by Frank Ur- 
ban, doing business as Close & 
Company, Chicago, III. 


QUEEN ISABEL and design, 
sugar. Use claimed since Jan. 6, 
1934, by Guantanamo Sugar Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


TOASTMOR, marshmallows. 
Use claimed since June 1, 1933, 
by Toastmor Marshmallow Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


REED, THE SAFETY LOOP, 
Butter Scotch, namely, candy. 
Use claimed since May 1, 1933, by 
Reed Candy Co., Chicago, Il. 

CHOW MEIN BAR, Chinese 
candy bar. Use claimed since 
March 25, 1933, by American 
Cafe, Fargo, N. D. 
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Wrigley Creates Million Dollar Employ- 
ment Assurance Fund to Pay Workers 
in Layoff Periods 

A SENSATION was created in the confectionery indus- 
try by the announcement on March 29 of a $1,000,000 
“employment assurance” plan adopted by stockholders 
of the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company at their annual meet- 
ing. A reserve fund of $1,000,000 will be set aside 
out of surplus, no contributions being exacted from em- 
ployees. The Wrigley plan, which is not unemploy- 
ment insurance, is considered the largest project of its 
kind of direct benefit to employees ever established in 
the history of the industry. 

The plan as proposed by Philip K. Wrigley, Presi- 
dent of the company and the largest individual stock- 
holder, was devised to assure the Wrigley employees 
that there will be no belt-tightening seasons of unem- 
ployment for them. 

Under the plan being worked out each employee who 
has been with the firm for six months or more will get 
an employment contract assuring him pay during lay- 
off periods. Workers in the lower pay brackets will 
get as high as 80 per cent of their pay during layoffs. 
In the higher paid groups wages during idle periods 
will run down to 60 per cent of the base pay. 

Terms of Pay Vary 

Length of time during which laid off workers will 
receive pay will vary between 16 and 28 weeks, depend- 
ing upon the length of service. All employees receiv- 
ing $6,000 or less per year will be covered by the job 
assurance plan. About 2,000 workers will be affected. 
about half of them in Chicago and the others scattered 
throughout the world. Clerical staffs are included. 

Philip K. Wrigley, President of the chewing gum 
Company, who invented the job assurance scheme, is 
the son of the late William Wrigley, Jr. 

“A little over a year ago,” Mr. Wrigley said, “we 
raised wages and reduced working hours. Our factory 
wage minimums are $22 for men and $18 for women, 
compared with the $15 minimum called for under the 
code. 

“In talking with workers in our factories, however, 
we discovered that their chief worry is not the amount 
of their pay or the length of their day but the spectre 
of sudden loss of work. 

Labor Requirements to be Planned 


“After much study we decided that we could under- 
take a plan whereby our labor requirements could be 
planned ahead just as our advertising and our building 
leases are planned, thereby flattening out to some extent 
the peaks and valleys of employment. 

“This is not a hard times stop gap. It is a definite 
step toward better handling of employment problems. 
We are not claiming to set a precedent for other com- 
panies to follow, for we're not meddling in others’ 
affairs, but it seems to fit our case nicely.” 

Cost of paying workers during layoffs will be paid 
out of current operations, but the million dollar fund 
appropriated by stockholders will be set up as a guar- 
anty for the fulfillment of the plant. 

“It is logical that the guaranty fund should come 
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The eA nswer. . 


The sales success of your 


covered pieces depends 
largely on the quality and 
goodness of the Chocolate 
Coatings you use. We should 
like to send samples of 
HOOTON’S CHOCO- 
LATE COATINGS for 
either enrober or hand dip- 
ping. Put them to every 
test you know. We'll leave 
the decision to you. 


HOOTON CHOCOLATE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 














More Tender 
GUMS and JELLIES 


There is one way you can im- 


prove your gums and jellies— 
increase their clarity, improve 
their color, make them more 
tender ... The answer is: 


DOUGLAS 


CONFECTIONERS’ 


“C”’ STARCH 


Douglas “C” Starch was per- 
fected especially for the man- 
ufacturers of fine gums and 
jellies. It increases moisture 
retention — extends shelf 


life. 


Call at our booth No. 409 at N. C. A. 
Exposition, or write us now for test 
samples, mentioning this publication. 
Our service department will gladly 
help you. 


ae 








PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














from surplus,” said Mr. Wrigley. “Surplus belongs to 
the stockholders. It is their assurance that they will 
get something whether or not business happens to be 
good. The stockholders will share some of this as- 
surance with the workers.” 

Stockholders also approved a plan whereby 35,000 
shares of treasury stock were set aside for sale at not 
less than book value to junior officers who are not di- 
rectors of the company. 

President Wrigley informed them that all the direc- 
tors of their company were substantial stockholders, 
that the company had no stock options outstanding, and 
that it had no bonus arrangements. 

All officers were reelected and the directors voted 
six monthly dividends of 25 cents per share each, pay- 
able the first of each month from May 1 to Oct. 1. 

The Wrigley company, according to its annual state- 
ment published several weeks ago, made net profit of 
$7,528,000 last year. Earned surplus at the close of 
1933 was $34,599,000. 


See 3 for 10c Doomed 

(Continued from page 27) 
over the country, and the larger national or- 
ganizations have also put their shoulders to 
the wheel to eliminate the 3-for-10¢ selling of 
Life Savers. Our sole idea in this drive is to 
encourage fair competition which will provide a 
reasonable profit for all retailers selling Life 
Savers.’’ 


Associations Urge Jobbers to Support 
Manufacturers Opposing 3 for 10c 


Associations throughout the country are send- 
ing letters to their members and to retailers in 
their territory urging them to get behind the 
manufacturers who have announced their oppo- 
sition to the ‘‘3 for 10¢ evil’? and who are work- 
ing toward a universal respect for a 5e resale 
price on items of that class. The Federation 
and the New York Wholesale Confectioners’ 
Board of Trade are particularly active in this 
matter. 

Jobbers are being asked to instruct their 
salesmen to urge their retailers who have been 
selling at 3 for 10e to discontinue the practice 
which they point out is destructive to their own 
interests as well as the whole industry. 

Joseph M. Weber, Secretary of the New York 
Candy Board of Trade, said in a letter to mem- 
bers on March 27, ‘‘We will do our utmost to 
clean our own house and not give the chain 
stores a chance to point to us that we are at 
fault. We will therefore hold every member re- 
sponsible for his customer who does not sell 
‘randy at full price. We have reasons to believe 
that every decent manufacturer will go to the 
very limit in helping us bring our members into 
line.’’ 
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Salesmen’s Slants 
(Continued on page 43) 


Mr. D. M. Cross, president of the Fox-Cross Candy 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., makers of Charleston Chews, 
spent a few days in Chicago and vicinity en route to 
the East a week or so ago, and I had a pleasant visit 
with him. D. M. is not only a good candy man, but 
a real philosopher. Here is his latest, “The best way 
to succeed in life is to act on the advice you give to 
others.” 1 believe he’s right! 

It is with much regret that [| am compelled to com- 
ment upon the accidental death of Mr. R. E. Scheble, 
president of the Richards-Scheble Candy Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kans., one of the best known and liked men of the 
industry in the Southwest. Mr. Scheble was as well 
known in the East and West as he was in the Middle 
West. He had been very active for years in the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, and numbered among 
his friends the best known manufacturers in the coun- 
trv. Mr. Scheble was not only a good candy manu- 
facturer, but he was a man that was active in all move- 
ments for the betterment of his city and community. 
His death is indeed a severe shock to his many friends 
and the industry has lost one of its valuable members. 

The jobbers in Kansas City and St. Louis report 
sales for the month just ending well over the same 
month last year. This condition prevails throughout 
the Middle West, which leads us to believe that we 
have really rounded the corner we have heard so much 
about the past few years. I have talked to many of 
the leading jobbers the past few weeks and not one 
has told me that his business is below that of last year. 
This certainly is good news, although I am sure you 
readers know this, as | am sure your business reflects 
the same tendency. Well, it’s a long lane that has no 
turning—or something to that effect—and at last we 
will be rewarded for our patience. 


[ ran into Morton Cohen a few days ago in St. Louis. 
Morton really represents Close & Co. and Ferrara Pan, 
of Chicago. Morton looked fine to me. J had not seen 
him for some time, but I understand he has been under 
the weather ; however, to no great extent. I also was 
told by a friend of his that his doctor advised him to 
avoid all forms of excitement, to which Morton quickly 
replied. “But doctor can’t I even look at them on the 
street?” I forgot to inquire of Morton if this were true. 


Harry Lynn, who sells Necco for the New England 
Conf. Co., of Cambridge, Mass., in Indiana and Illi- 
nois, had a date with your humble servant in Chicago 
a few weeks ago and arrived late. As Harry is usually 
so prompt, I inquired as to his tardiness, to which 
Harry replied: 

“Oh, coming down Michigan Avenue I was follow- 
ing a lady driver and she was stopped by a traffiic of- 
ficer, which of course led to conversation. ‘Pardon me, 
lady,’ bawled the sarcastic cop, ‘but didn’t you see me 
wave at you?” ‘Of course I did,’ replied the lady driver, 
‘and didn’t I wave back? What did you expect me to 
do, throw a kiss?’ 

“This all took time,” replied Harry. 
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OIL PEPPERMINT MOHAWK 


Mellow and full flavored, it supplies that 
clean-cut "minty" character free from all 
sharpness and weediness. Try MOHAWK 
and see what a difference it can make in 
your products. Re-distilled U.S.P. or single 
distilled qualities. 





PACKED IN 
OS Sa er 3x20 Ib. tins 
Cases 40 Ibs....... : ; ....2x20 Ib. tins 
alee ee eo ae aie | to a case 
ee es ee ale 5 to a case 
NEN SP ree 10 to a case 





MOHAWK 
... re 

















ROOT BEER FLAVOR MM&R 


A specialty flavor of interest to all manufacturers of hard 
candy and in fact a general line. 
Send for a one-ounce testing sample and convince your- 
self of its superior flavor value. 
ee & 
ORANGE BLEND MM&R 


VIOLET "S” 
(for breath tablets) 


JAMAICA RUM FLAVOR MM&R 
HONEY FLAVOR MM&R 
_ a > os 
Essential Oils 
LEMON, SWEET ORANGE, CASSIA USP. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, inc. 


32 CLIFF STREET - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
444 W. GRAND AVENUE - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Get in Touch 
With Us or Our Agents 


and 
Get Service 


From Our Warehouses 





AGENTS: 


ATLANTA—The Ison Company 
BALTIMORE—Harry Whitmore 
BOSTON—R. H. Harding 
CINCINNATI—Edw. T. Klum & Son 
DALLAS—Oliver Taylor Company 
DENVER—Cosner Selling Company 
FORT WORTH—W. D. Brown Company 
LOS ANGELES—Mailliard & Schmiedell 
MILWAUKEE—A. D. Schinner Company 


NEW YORK—Harmon Sales Corp. 
New York—Telephone Mo4-3128 


OKLAHOMA CITY—J. H. Case Brokerage Co. 


PHILADELPHIA—E. K. Lay Company 
PITTSBURGH—J. M. Nichol Company 
PORTLAND—Mailliard & Schmiedell 

ST. LOUIS—Pilkington Brokerage Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY—Western Sales Agency 
SAN FRANCISCO—Mailliard & Schmiedell 
SEATTLE—Mailliard & Schmiedell 


WAREHOUSES: 
Atlanta Milwaukee 
Boston New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Dallas Portland (Ore.) 
Los Angeles San Francisco 

Seattle 


IMPERIAL WOOD STICK CO. 
411 GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 











as-is 
CANDY 
BUYERS: 
DIRECTORY 


AND) CYR ONE) IRR BOOK LISTING. MAST R OCTE RERS 
KEEP FOR BEPERENGS 





1933-34 
DIRECTORY 
OF CANDY 
MANUFACTURERS 


100 Pages of Authentic Listings 


UST what you want—2nd Annual Red Book 
J of Confectionery Manufacturers—known as 

The CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY. List- 
ing all varieties of confectionery and the manu- 
facturers of each type of goods who distribute at 
wholesale nationally or sectionally in one or more 
states. The Industry's ONLY authentic and com- 
plete reference book of candy manufacturers’ 
products. 


Each manufacturer’s name, address, distributing 
points, and territories served appears under the 
many different merchandise headings. 


In response to many requests, a limited number 
have been reserved for manufacturers desiring 
copies—at $1.00 per copy. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 
Publishers of The Manufacturing Confectioner 


1140 Merchandise Mart Chicago 
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The Copeland Bill 
(Continued from page 31) 


lem of scanning their labels and the names which 
they may be using, to make sure that a misleading 
impression has not been created through these 
labels. 

“The package manufacturer, of course, must also 
follow this procedure and with consideration given 
to the variety of items and raw materials which are 
contained in the ordinary fancy package, it would 
seem that this is a somewhat complex situation. 

“The bill appears to have teeth in it and a great 
deal depends upon the interpretations made by the 
Secretary, non-compliance with which, of course, 
would be an exceedingly perilous venture.” 


Another Confectioner’s View 


“It still appears to me that Section 7 (f), while 
containing provisos making it mandatory on the part 
of the Secretary to promulgate regulations allowing 
reasonable variations, may still create a lct of con- 
fusion in the minds of the specialty food manufac- 
turers and confectioners.” 


Prospects and Political Angle 


What about the future of the several food and drug 
bills which are now before Congress? Only one of 
these bills, the Copeland Bill, is an administration 
measure. The others have been introduced as substi- 
tute measures, probably largely for the purpose of hav- 
ing available in printed form the procedure and lan- 
guage that their respective proponents regard as pref- 
erable to the language of the Copeland Bill. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that the proponents of the other 
measures hold any expectation of seeing their suggested 
measures ever reported out of committee for vote on 
the floor. 

The revision of the food and drug bill is as full of 
legislative dynamite as a tariff bill. Senators are being 
deluged by requests of all kinds bearing on the various 
bills, and each one of them is beginning to take a more 
active interest in the food and drug legislation than 
heretofore. 

From the national political angle, the future of the 
administration bill is a very complex matter. The Presi- 
dent has enough influence to command its consideration 
in the present session, but on account of its highly con- 
troversial character, any effort to force it along will 
decidedly prolong the session of Congress. 

Furthermore, it takes time to rebuild political fences. 
. Therefore, the President desires that Congress shall 
adjourn at as early a date as possible in order to be sure 
that deserving Democrats are voted into office again. 

Until the President recently sent the message to Con- 
gress about the Tariff Bill which he wanted it to pass, 
it was considered highly improbable that a revision of 
the food and drug law would be passed this session. 
But since he has seen fit to open Pandora’s Box by ask- 
ing for tariff legislation, it seems quite likely that he 
expects Congress to be in session well into the summer, 
and in that event, it is very possible that some kind of 
a food and drug law will be passed before Congress 
adjourns. 
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AVOID LAWSUITS 


Splinters, slivers, chips and other foreign material 
get into your goods hon fibre, linoleum, cardboard 
or wood caramel cutting boards. Disagreeable and 
expensive lawsuits are a result. 


Take no chances! For cutting caramels, nougats, 
centers and all other cutting, use 


BURMAK new Tyre 
CUTTER BOARDS 


They will not splinter, chip or fray out! 
They are firm, smooth and uniform in thickness! 


The treated laminated construction means longer 
service and less wear on the cutting knives. 


The BURMAK Carame! Cutter Board is the 


"standard" for leading manufacturing confectioners. 


No. ACI8 
No. AC20 


18” x 18” Always in stock 
20” x 20” Always in stock 
Also any special sizes. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


403 S. HERMITAGE AVE. - - - - CHICAGO 



































5O years is a 


LONG TIME! 


. . .we have been 
making fine flavors 
for you since 1884 






4ACKSON. MICHIGAN USA 
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ONG YEARS OF SERVING THE 
manufacturing confectioner throughout the 

land has given us wide experience and knowledge 
of inestimable value. Always, we are improving 
our great line of special papers which are built on 


a firm foundation of SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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~-FLOSSINE= 


The Candy Mat Supreme! 
Chocolate Dividers 


Boats and Trays 
(Plain and Printed) 
Candy Mats 
(Plain and Embossed) 
Die-Cut Liners 
Partitions 
Protection Papers 


Dipping Papers 
Shredded Papers 
Globular Parchment 
Glassines 

Wax Papers 
Embossed Papers 


We maintain a complete department for cutting, dieing out 
and emboss:ng our products to suit your specific require- 
ments. 

Samples on request. 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. 
282-288 Portland St., Cambridge, Mass. 














“SPECIALISTS IN THE PACKAGING FIELD” 


















You will like this very 
convenient leatherette 
leose-copy binder. It 
holds 12 copies of THE 
MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER for 
ready reference. 


a ee 


i 
/ 
' 
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BINDERS 


for current issues of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
These binders make your files of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER more accessible 
as well as make an attractive addition to any desk 


or library. 
$2 = just covers our cost; it’s a quality job and it 
. looks the part. Order one right now—send 
it back if you don’t like it. 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1143 The Merchandise Mart Chicago 
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Results of Wholesalers’ Code Post- 


Hearing Sessions 
(Continued from page 32) 

The 10 geographical Zones are as follows: 

(a) Zone I shall inelude the states of Maine. 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

(b) Zone Il—States of New York and New 
Jersey. 

(c) Zone I1[—Pennsytvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and District of Columbia. 

(d) Zone IV—Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

(e) Zone V—Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

(f) Zone VI—Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
West Virginia. 

(zg) Zone VII—Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Nebraska. 

(h) Zone VILI—Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. 

(i) Zone IX—Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

(j) Zone X—Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Cal- 
ifornia, Arizona and Nevada. 

Within each of the geographical Zones the 
members of the industry who are members of 
the Association shall elect 3 electors, the mem- 
bers of the industry who are non-members of 
the Association shall elect 1 elector and the 
members of the industry who are wagon jobbers 
shall elect 1 elector. 

Nominations and election of electors shall be 
made at-a series of 10 meetings to be called by 
the Secretary of the Association, 1 to be held 
in each of the several geographical zones. 


Amendment to Drop Candy Tax 
(Continued from page 21) 

One of the latest moves of the N. C. A. Legislative 
Committee was the appearance of William F. Heide 
before the Senate Committee when he presented an 
enlightening statement revealing that “if the industry 
is to survive in these days of mounting costs it must be 
relieved of this discriminatory tax.” Mr. Heide pointed 
out that the low selling price of candy makes it im- 
possible for the manufacturer to pass the tax on and 
therefore it must be absorbed by the manufacturer. 


himself. 
The NRA has increased costs to the industry and 
the excise tax, in effect, adds a further tax on capital 


invested,” said Mr. Heide. “If Congress passes favor- 
ably on the present sugar bill, the industry will be faced 
with an additional processing tax of at least 50 cents 
per 100 pounds on sugar and an equal tax, if not more, 
on syrup.” 

Other members of the N. C. A. Committee who have 
given invaluable service are A. M. Kelly, Brooks Mor- 
gan, W. E. Brock, Dudley Roberts, George T. Peck- 
ham, and John Voneiff. 
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IMPORTANT 


To Preservers, Wholesale Grocers, and Jobbers or 
Brokers Handling or Using Pectin or Pectin Products 


We Wish to Announce The scope of this patent is perhaps most clearly shown 


by Claim 4 of the Patent itself, which is as follows: 
That the following ucts manufactured and 
marketed by us are licensed under United States eA jelly base which comprises a 


Patent No. 1,646,157 issued October 18, 1927: powdered pectin ond finely divid- 





SPEAS ed sugar, the quantity of sugar 

oo in the composition varying in ac- 

cordance with the variation in 

Household Package jellifying capacity of the pectin, 


the amount of said sugar also 


being determined in accordance 
Nw UTR i. j EL with its ability to effect the solu- 
For P tion of the pectin in the liquid into 

or Freservers which the composition is placed.” 


CONFECTO-JEL furzsteinge ceinecns 
products are fully protected 


For Confectioners by this LICENSE. 
SPEAS MANUFACTURING CO. PEN-JEL CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








The Acme All-Brazed Seamless Steam Jacket Kettle 


NO SOLDER 
NO RIVETS NO SEAMS 


Inner and Outer Shells of one piece construction and perma- 
nently brazed together. 


Brazed Steam Inlet, Outlet and Drawoff. 


Designed for, and successfully used on, steam pressures up to 


125 lbs. 


Brazing Inner and Outer Shells together in the “Acme” man- 
ner results in a joint infinitely superior to that formed by the 


use of Rivets and Solder and makes the Brazed Kettle 


strongest where the riveted kettle is the weakest. 


Originated and developed by “Acme” the All-Brazed Kettle 
is designed to supplant the riveted kettle with its repair bills 
whose total often times exceeds that paid for the kettle. 


Guarantee 


We guarantee to repair—free of charge—or to refund full 
amount paid for kettle, if the brazed joint, holding Inner 
and Outer Shells together, leaks before any other part of 
the Kettle. 


agg Pry Sa ACME COPPERSMITHING CO. 


2535 Maypole Avenue - - Chicago, IIl. 
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PATENTS 


of Interest to Confectionery Industry 


1,953,740. Apparatus for Coating Confectionery. 
George Ralph Baker and George Donald Wilson, 
London, England, assignors to Baker Perkins 
Company, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., a corporation of 
New York. Application March 14, 1931, Serial 
No, 522,581. In Great Britain March 19, 1930. 
9 Claims. (Cl. 257—89.) 


2. In a machine for coating confections with 


chocolate, a pumping and tempering device for de- 
livering melted chocolate to the goods to be coated, 
comprising a cylindrical casing, a cylindrical drum 
rotatably mounted within and coaxial with said cas- 
ing, the external diameter of said drum being less 
than the internal diameter of said casing so that the 
opposed surfaces define an.annular chamber, spaced 
vanes on said drum extending from end to end 
thereof to contact with the inner surtace of said cas- 
ing, an inlet to and an outlet -from said annular 
chamber spaced apart circumferentially of said cas- 
ing, said drum and vanes operative to impel choco- 
late from said inlet to said outlet, and means for 
cooling one or both of said chamber-defining sur- 
faces. 


1,951,131. Method for Wrapping Confections. Con- 
stantine Contos and Soter G. Contos, Chicago, IIl. 
Application June 26, 1931, Serial No. 547,148. Re- 
newed January 12, 1934. 4 Claims. (Cl. 93—2). 





1. The method of wrapping individual confections 
into package of the same and spacing them therein 
from each other, which comprises arranging a strip of 
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flexible material over movable spacers, laying a num- 
ber of confections over said strip and pressing them 
with said strip between said spacers, disposing a wrap- 
per over said confections so as to leave one side of the 
package thus partially formed unwrapped, removing 
the spacers, and then folding the wrapper over said un- 
wrapped side to complete the package. 


1,951,872. Candy Making Machinery. James N. 
Kalkanis, Detroit, Mich. Application September 28, 
1931, Serial No. 565,573. 9 Claims. (Cl. 107—8). 























4. In combination with a mixing chamber, a plurality 
of agitating elements positioned therein and including 
a wiper blade adapted to wipe the inner surface of said 
chamber, a plurality of mold cavities opening into the 
interior of said chamber, ejection means associated with 
ach of said mold cavities, and mechanism operable 
through a single power source to actuate each of said 
ejection means respectively as one of the wiper blades 
passes over the mold cavity. 


1,952,101. Method of Producing Confections. Edward 
Norman Snodgrass, Denver, Colo., assignor to Nor- 
man Confections, Inc., Denver, Colo., a corporation 
of Colorado. Application September 24, 1932, Serial 
No. 634,675. 9 Claims. (Cl. 107—54). 


1. A method of producing normally unstable con- 
fections which consists in sealing a frozen core of 
normally liquid material in a casing of another normally 
liquid material frozen to substantially plastic state, and 
then freezing the resulting composite product to harden 
the casing with consequent liquefaction of said core 
effected in part by the heat exchange between said core 
and casing. 
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